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HERE is a quiet village on 
the hill where, according 
to tradition, 

“Once in the old colonial days, 
Two hundred years ago, and 

more, 
the soldiers halted one wintry day for 
a “little rest” before plunging farther 
westward into that swampy wilder- 
ness where the Narragansett Indians, 
under the command of Metacom, 
Pomham and other chiefs, were 
awaiting their assault. On that cold 
Sunday morning in December, 1675, 
there were, indeed, no traces of settle- 
ment upon the hill, although the land 
had already been purchased from the 
Indians by a company of Boston capi- 
talists, who seeking, it is said, to found 
a rival to “The Providence Planta- 
tions,” joined in buying of the red 
men that tract of country since known 
as “The Pettaquamscutt Purchase.” 
As that small band of soldiers gazed 
anxiously over the hilly landscape 
their eyes saw an unbroken stretch 
of woodland, with no scar as yet of 
settler’s clearing, no wreathing smoke- 





clouds beckoning them to warmth and 
comfort. The solitude for them held 
but a call to battle, not to rest. Yet it 
was their own rashness and lack of 
forethought that deprived them of the 
shelter that they might have had after 
the victory which they won. In the 
heat and excitement of conflict they 
fired the entrenchments and wigwams 
of the savages, thereby destroying 
large stores of corn, and causing the 
death of many helpless squaws and 
children. Speedy was the retribution. 
Losing thus their only chance for pro- 
tection from the bitter cold, they were 
forced to carry their dead and 
wounded across leagues of snow and 
rocky frost-bound woodland tangle, to 
where, at Cocumscussuc, Smith’s gar- 
rison house stood as the frontier post 
of civilization. There, near the pres- 
ent village of Wickford, Rhode Is- 
land, they buried in one common 
grave their dead, whose numbers the 
forced march had increased; and on 
the mound above sprung up a dark 
and unknown grass, on which to this 
day no cattle can be induced to graze. 
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In after years, when a village grew 
upon that fertile Kingstown hilltop, 
its name of Little Rest commemorated 
the soldier bivouac of the day before 
the “Great Swamp Fight,” and it was 
an unfortunate lack of sentiment in 
the inhabitants thereof who, in 1825, 
changed its title to the present com- 
monplace one. The modern traveller 
who, perchance, may spy the old mile- 
stone by the “Town Pound,” which 
bears on its face, half hidden by the 
roadside weeds, the words “To Little 
Rest, 2 M., 1814,” would be surprised 
to know that that referred to King- 
ston. Indeed to many a young native 
of the town it would have as little sig- 
nificance as to the stranger. Once 
the village was the principal settle- 
ment in the township, and there, in the 
county courthouse, the old perambu- 
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lating legislature held regular sessions 
in its circuit of the five Rhode Island 
counties. When this event became a 
matter of past history the village re- 
mained the “county seat,” with the 
jail of stone and iron conveniently 
near the courthouse, in which the 
courts met quarterly. In it, also, for 
many a year, the voters gathered for 
town meeting; and there, too, the 
town council transacted its affairs, un- 
til the tide of business, sweeping on, 


left the place one side, and our rulers 


followed it to Wakefield. The old 
courthouse still stands, but modern- 
ized and altered in many ways since 
Caleb Westcott, “house-carpenter,” 
began its construction in 1775, of oak 
and chestnut, cut not far away. When 
the courts moved to their present 
handsome structure of stone, which 
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stands near the railroad at West King- 
ston, the Kingston Free Library and 
Reading Room were given the use of 
the old building on condition that they 
keep it in repair, and use it for library 
and educational purposes. With much 
public spirit the people raised a liberal 
sum of money for this; and it now 
forms a commodious and convenient 
home for one of the best selected 
public libraries in Rhode Island. in 
making the repairs as much as possible 
of the old colonial wainscoting and 
stately pillars was retained. Of in- 
terest, as showing the size of the old 
forest trees hereabouts, is one of the 
panels in the lower hall. This is made 
of a single plank three feet ten inches 
wide and five feet eight inches long. 
By the side of the Library Hall, as it 
is now called, stands a small stone 


building, erected for the safe-keeping 
of the court records, and said to have 
been the first thoroughly fireproof 
building in the United States. 
Another relic of colonial days exists 
in Kingston in the school supported by 
the income derived from a fund do- 
nated by the benevolent and stanch 
old Puritan, Judge Samuel Sewall of 
Boston, who married the only daughter 
and sole heir of John Hull, goldsmith 
and mint-master of Hull 
being one of the original Pettaquam- 
scutt Purchasers, Sewall became, on 
the death of his father-in-law, an ex- 
tensive landholder in southern Rhode 
Island. It is of Sewall’s wife the tale 
is told that, on her marriage day, her 


Boston. 


father placed her on one arm of an im- 

mense pair of steelyards, and filling 

the other pan of the scale with pine- 
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tree shillings, until they balanced her, 
gave them as her dowry, a literal ex- 
ample of a woman worth her weight 
in gold. 
that Point Judith was named in honor 
of John Hull’s wife, a woman much 
more gentle and benevolent in aspect 
than sailors deem her namesake. But 
to return to Judge Sewall. He was 
all his life much interested in the cause 
of education, and in 1695, by a trust 
deed executed by himself and Han- 
nah, his wife, he set apart a tract of 
land in Pettaquamscutt Purchase, the 
income of which was to be devoted 
“for and towards the procuring, set- 
tling, supporting, and maintaining a 
learned, sober and Orthodox Person, 
from time to time, and at all times 
forever hereafter, to instruct the chil- 
dren and youths of the above men- 
tioned Town of Pettaquamscutt, as 
well English there settled, or to be set- 
tled, as Indians, the Aboriginal Na- 
tives and Proprietors of the Place, to 
read and write the English Language 
and the rules of Grammar.” Naught 
is said in the deed of teaching them 
their catechism, but the 


It may be said, in passing, 


doubtless 
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Judge thought that well provided for 
in the stipulation that the master 
should be sober: and orthodox; for 
what such person of that day failed to 
consider a knowledge of the catechism 
the one matter of prime importance to 
girls and boys? 

The special mention of the Indians 
is but one of many instances in which 
Judge Sewall showed his interest in 
their welfare. His ideas on the treat- 
ment of the original inhabitants of 
New England were far in advance oi 
the public sentiment of his time, as 
may easily be seen by a perusal of his 
diary, which, with his letter book, 
forms several very interesting volumes 
of the publications of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. The early 
history of the Sewall School is little 
known, but we do know that for many 
years it was kept at Tower Hill, then 
the principal settlement in the town, a 
schoolhouse built there in 1781 being 
used for it, until in 1819 it was moved 
to Kingston. And in Kingston it i 
still held, being the direct outcome o 
what was, so far as can be learned, the 
earliest 


s 
f 
educational endowment . iti 
Rhode Island. To Judge Sewall the 
village is also indebted for a fund used 
toward the support of a minister, un- 
der the care and direction of the Con- 
gregational Society of the place. And, 
in a fund given to Harvard College, 
the same generous man arranged that 
in the selection of its beneficiaries pref- 
erence should be given to applicants 
from the Pettaquamscutt Purchase. 
The limits of the Pettaquamscutt. 
Purchase seem to be misunderstood by 
several recent writers. In an article 
in the New ENGLAND MAGazINneE for 
March, 1890, on “Narragansett 
Pacers,” it is said to include “Boston 
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Neck”; and Weeden, in his interesting 
“Economic and Social History of New 
England,” Vol. I, page 251, speaking 
of John Hull, says, “He was largely 
interested in the ‘Pettaquamscutt’— 
now Boston Neck and Point Judith, 
R. I—purchase of lands.” Boston 
Neck, or Namcook, lies to the east of 
the Pettaquamscutt, or Narrow, River, 
which formed the dividing line be- 
tween the “Namcook” and ‘“Petta- 
quamscutt” Purchase. The latter, 
bounded on the east by the above- 
named river and the ocean, and on the 
south by the ocean, embraced all of the 
present townships of South Kings- 
town and Narragansett, with the ex- 
ception of Boston Neck on the north- 
east, and a small tract west and south 
of Yaugoo Pond, on the northwest. 
It also included the southwestern cor- 
ner of the present town of North 
Kingstown and the southeastern part 


of Exeter. A careful study of 


Potter’s “Early History of Narragan- 
sett’”* will fully confirm the above 
statement. 


In the early part of the last century 
Kingston was the seat of an academy 
for boys, to which came many pupils 
from neighboring states, and even 
from the West Indies. The school 
was, in fact, quite celebrated, and de- 
servedly so, and among its pupils were 
many who in after life held positions 
of trust and honor. Occasionally, 
even now, some graduate, gray and 
bent with years, comes back to look 
on the spot where he was educated, 
and to recall the sports and struggles 
of his boyhood. The village also had 
at one time a female seminary, but 
that, too, has passed away. Only the 
Sewall School remains, and even that 
at times has had a hard struggle for 
existence. At present, however, its 
endowment fund keeps it in a flourish- 
ing condition, and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that it may continue its 
career of usefulness for many long 
years to come. 

The Kingston houses, sheltered by 
tall trees, have that air of sober re- 


*Vol, III, Collections Rhode Island Historical Society, 
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spectability which is characteristic of 
those quiet New England villages in 
which no manufacturing establish- 
ments exist. Many of the chimneys 
are huge structures of stone; and the 
house timbers are of solid oak, bear- 
ing on their sides the marks of the axe 
or adze by which they were hewn into 
shape long before steam planes were 
known. Indeed, many of the floor 
joists are merely flattened on 
side, and are otherwise as rough as 
when first felled in the forest, some 
not even having had the bark removed. 
The House with which the writer is 
most familiar was for many years the 
principal hostelry of the place. Built 
just before the outbreak of the War of 
Independence, it has sheltered beneath 
its capacious roof almost every distin- 
guished legislator, lawyer and public 
character who has figured in Rhode 
Island’s subsequent history. Its cen- 
tral stone chimney is nearly fourteen 
feet square at its base, and has built 
into it on one side in the cellar a flight 
of stone steps which formerly led to 
the floor above. In the cellar there is 
also a huge fireplace with a massive 
lintel of oak. This fireplace had no 
crane, but pots were hung by chains 
or withes from an oaken beam built 
into the throat of the flue. In the back 
of the fireplace is an oven large 
enough to hold a suckling pig, and 
doubtless many a one has been roasted 
therein to a condition of delicious 
crispness. It is said that the slaves 
and other servants did their cooking 
in this cellar, but thereof deponent 
maketh not affirmation. Above the 
cellar the chimney contains three fire- 
places on each floor, and one of these 
is even larger than that below. The 


one 


present kitchen of the house is in an 
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ell, where the chimney is of stone with 
a brick top. It was furnished with an 
immense fireplace, flanked on one hand 
by a big set kettle, under which a fire 
could be built, and called a flue; and 
on the other by a large brick oven. 
When the oven was to be used a fire 
was built in it and allowed to burn toa 
bed of coals. These were then hastily 
shovelled out with the “peel,” the 
oven swept clean, and in it were placed 
the brown bread, the pork and beans, 
pastry, or whatever was to be cooked. 
The iron door was then closed tight 
and the articles left to ripen to a flavor 
and richness unattainable by any other 
mode of cooking. When “done to a 
turn” the long handled peel was deftly 
slipped under them and they were 
shovelled out to grace a table always 
groaning under an overweight of 
tempting viands. On gala days extra 
help was summoned in the persons of 
wrinkled old colored women, with tur- 
bans on their heads, and an inborn 
genius for cooking. Under their su- 
pervision, fireplace, flue 
would all be in use at once. 


and oven 

Meat and 
vegetables would be boiling on the 
flue, other vegetables would be cook- 
ing in pots which hung from the crane 
in the fireplace, and bread or pies 
would fill the oven. In front of the 
fireplace would be standing half cylin- 
ders of tin, called “Dutch ovens,” in 
which, suspended on spits, meat and 
fowl would be roasting. 

Thirty-five or forty years ago the 
principal light used in this kitchen of 
an evening was a home-made “tallow 
dip.” Candle making was a fascinat- 
ing process to watch. About once a 
year the kitchen would be cleared for 
action. Ranged along one side of the 
room would be two long poles paral- 
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lel to each other, and supported on the 
backs of chairs. Across these poles 
rested short sticks, like those on which 
smoked herring may still be found 
strung up in country stores, and 
doubled over these sticks were twisted 
lengths of candle wicking. Taking a 
stickful of wicks in her hand the mis- 
tress of ceremonies would cross the 
room to the fireplace, where hung im- 
mense kettles full of melted tallow. 
The wicks were dipped into one of 
the kettles and raised again coated 
with the grease, which slowly hard- 
ened about the cotton cores as they 
were put back on the long poles to 
Each set of wicks was dipped 
as the tallow hard- 
ened, the process was_ repeated 
until they were of the desired 
size. When all was over the result 
was a collection of dozens of candles 
lacking the finish of those cast in 
moulds, but giving a clear and service- 
able light. One trouble with them 
was, however, a tendency to soften 
and get out of shape in very hot 
weather, and to remedy this some 
housewives added bayberry wax. 
Weeden,* in his work already referred 
to, speaks rather slightingly of the im- 
portance of bayberries from a commer- 
cial point of view, but it is only a few 
years ago that a southern Rhode 
Island storekeeper advertised in the 
newspaper for a thousand bushels of 
them. 

In the second story of this old hotel 
there was formerly a large hall with a 
vaulted ceiling. Here the tables were 
set for meals during sessions of legis- 
lature and court, town-meeting days, 
or other great occasions, and turkey 
suppers, dances and other entertain- 
ments were given there. Sometimes 


cool. 
in turn, and, 
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exhibitions were held there; as when, 
during their American tour, Chang 
and Eng, the Siamese twins, showed 
themselves, to the delight of a curious 
public and the profit of their manager. 

Across the street from the old inn 
stands a now deserted house bearing 





on its chimney the date 1759; and 
scattered here and there about the 
town are others as old or older. One 
fine example of the old gambrel roof 
style was for years known as “the old 
red house,” from its color. But a 
famous singer rented it one year, and 
it has ever since been known as the 
“Lucca house.” The old “Barker 
Tavern” is another good specimen of 
gambrel roof. One of the quaintest 
dwellings in the village is the “French 
house,”’ a low, rambling structure, built 
at various times; low ceiled, with sum- 
mers across the ceilings, odd corner 
cupboards, and a general air of mys- 
terious age. For over a hundred years 
the house has stood as it is to-day, 
except that an addition was formerly 
attached to one corner, wherein one of 
its owners carried on the manufacture 
of hats,—genuine old-fashioned “bea- 
vers.” One striking feature of the 
house is its two-storied porch, the up- 


*Social and Economic History New England, Vol. II, 
Page 504. 
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per story being larger than the lower, 
and made still more picturesque by 
the massive grapevine which clam- 
bers over it and spreads along the 
house front just below the eaves. 
This house contains timbers taken 
from an old wooden jail which once 
stood near at hand, being the first 
prison built here when the seat of gov- 
ernment hither from 
Tower Hill. 

Across the road, and occupying one 
of the finest locations in the village, 
with a widespread view of wooded 
hills and plains dotted with gleaming 
ponds, is the present jail, substantially 
built of stone in 1856. To make it 
more secure cannon balls were imbed- 
ded in its walls, that by revolving at 
the touch of drills in the hands of 
prisoners attempting to escape would 
render their attempts futile. Whether 
they have ever had a chance to prove 
their utility I never heard. This jail 
occupies the site of a wooden prede- 
cessor, from whose dungeons Thomas 
Mount was taken to be hung on a gal- 
lows erected halfway down the west- 
ern slope of Kingston Hill. This was 
the last execution that took place in 
southern Rhode Island. 

Much of the village life centred 
about the blacksmith shop, which now 
stands deserted on the eastern edge of 


was moved 
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the village. For many years it was 
presided over by a colored man, who 
had a true genius for mechanics, and 
was besides a keen observer of nature. 
Long ere the prominence now given 
to mosquitos and other insects in dis- 
ease propagation was dreamed of, and 
when even the life history of that 
pest was little understood, he had put 
into practice one of our most modern 
expedients to reduce their number. 
At the corner of the shop stood a huge 
cask to catch the rain as it ran from 
the eaves troughs. This water he kept 
constantly covered with a film of kero- 
sene oil, with the avowed purpose of 
preventing the mosquitoes from breed- 
ing therein. His shop was a rare mu- 
seum of metal odds and ends, and was 
long a rich mine for searchers after 
antique andirons, fire shovels, tongs, 
and all the impedimenta of an old- 
fashioned fireplace. It was well worth 
while to be in the smith’s good graces, 
and to be permitted to delve for treas- 
ure among the heterogeneous collec- 
tions of junk heaped up in the myste- 
rious obscurity of semi-darkness that 
always prevailed behind the forges 
and under the big bellows; or to over- 
haul the endless variety of objects 
hanging on the walls and from the 
roof. To his business of smith he 
added for many years the duties of vil- 
lage sexton. Since his day no one has 
so skilfully rung the sweet-toned bell 
that hangs in the village spire to warn 
the people to dress for meeting, to 
gather at the service, or to “toll the 
preacher into church.” His shop was 
the constant resort of all whose tools 
were broken, or whose horse lacked a 
shoe; and under his skilful treatment 
many a farming machine led a useful 
existence long after most mechanics 











would have condemned it as worn 
out. 

A mile or so north of the village the 
once famous Jemima Wilkinson, “The 
Universal Friend,” had her headquar- 
ters for about six years (1778-1784). 
While living there she attempted to 
perform such miracles as raising the 
dead and walking on the water. Her 
failure to succeed she imputed to lack 
of belief among the spectators. A cu- 
rious trace of her life at Kingston re- 
mains in the local name for a species 
of solidago, or September weed, 
which is commonly called “Jemima 
weed,” because it made its first ap- 
pearance there about the time she 
came to the neighborhood. 

During the last few years several 
Kingston houses have been open for 
the reception of summer boarders, and 
few who have once enjoyed a taste of 
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the pure air and delightfully restful 
repose fail to return if possible. A 
fine macadam road leads to the famous 
bathing beach at Narragansett Pier, 
and a trip to that well-known water- 
ing place may easily vary the quiet of 
the village life. Until 1876 the only 
means of access to the Pier was by 
coach from Kingston station over 
eight miles of hilly and sandy road, 
and the big four and six horse coaches, 
with their loads of merry pleasure 
seekers, were a notable summer fea- 
ture in the village street as they passed 
to and fro. Recently a new interest 
has sprung up from the location on 
the outskirts of the town of the State 
Agricultural College and Experiment 
Station. On the farm purchased by 
the state now stand fine stone build- 
ings well adapted to their use; the 
old farmhouse has -been altered and 
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painted ; landhas been cleared of stone 


and brush; and everything foreshad- 
ows a prosperous and useful future 
Already its graduates have gone forth 
to become valuable members of socie- 
ty, few failing to secure profitable and 
honorable positions as a result of the 
training received here. 


Let me close this sketch of Little 
Rest by taking again, in imagination, 
one of the many strolls through the 
and woodlands, 
with which as a boy I idled away the 
pleasant summer days. 
ory it is again a warm bright day of 
later June, and I saunter up the broad 


surrounding fields 


In my mem- 
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street under the shade of arching 
elms and sturdy maples. As I reaci 
the entrance to Lovers’ Lane I pause 
a moment and look out over the beau- 
tiful valley lying at my feet and 
stretching westward to the hills which 
rise, range behind range, to melt into 
the blue horizon. Were it morning 
the sunlight would be reflected from 
the tall that 
church which stands at the limit of 


spire of Connecticut 


my vision. An instant of indecision 
and my path is chosen. Across the 
dusty road, and then away down the 
hill over the sloping meadows white 
with daisies, mingled here and there 
with yellow patches of buttercups. 
Passing three meadows, a strip of 
the 
rocky pasture, and scrambling over a 
low mossy wall, I reach the “boiling 
Here at the feet of two tall 
trees a never failing spring of water 
forth. In the the 
circle of gray old stones the sand and 


grass-grown road, corner of a 


spring.” 


rushes centre of 


pebbles are in perpetual motion, 
thrust away by the eager water only 
to fall back in constant but futile ob- 
struction to its icy current. A sister 
spring a few feet away joins its lesser 
volume to the chattering little rivulet 
which runs to a quiet mill pond. Let 
me rest against the old chestnut’s 
rugged bole and listen for a moment 
to the song of the robins, and the 
noisy gossip of the red-winged black- 
birds, as they dart back and forth 
along the borders of the little stream. 
At the foot of the hill yet rises, in 


, 
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my thought, the once important cot- 
ton mill, which, through the vicissi- 
tudes of changing years, fell at last 
to the lowly task of grinding the 
farmers’ daily meal; a task fulfilled 
with many a creak and groan of its 
old timbers. Perhaps, after all, this 
was but a case of poetic retribution ; 
for, many a year before the spinning 
of cotton by machinery had_ been 
achieved, the selfsame site had been 
occupied by an ancient gristmill which 
down to make way for 
“King Cotton.” When first I knew 
the place a long wooden trough, 
moss-grown and decayed, was held 
high in air by rough stone columns, 
and led the water to the top of a gi- 
gantic wheel. Through the chinks 


was torn 


of the boards the water dripped, or, 
finding freer exit by the aid of some 
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mischievous worm, sprang in an arch 
of rainbow hues to the moist soil be- 
low; and the wet stones glistened in 
the sunlight. But one fatal day a 
modern turbine supplanted the old 
wheel of wood; the tall trough was 
lowered ; and one of the chief fascina- 
tions of the place was gone. Time 
graved his marks more and more 
plainly on the mill each year. Spiders 
spun their webs unmolested in the de- 
serted rooms, and squirrels boldly 
claimed it for their storehouse. The 
millwheel grew more idle; the tired 
beams and rafters dropped the floors 
they had so long upheld; and when, 
one stormy night, the north wind 
blew loud and shrill around it the old 
mill sank before the blast and lay at 
peace at last. But on this June day 
of my memory the mill is busily 
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grinding out the meal for a farmer 
who sits in his wagon by the door 
and talks to the dusty and round- 
shouldered miller. 

Below the mill I leap a barway and 
find myself on the edge of a little 
grass-grown marsh across which I 
pick my way carefully, lest I slip 
from the narrow timbers which are 
strung along the ground to keep 
dry-shod such idling wanderers as 
hap that way. From the tall tufts of 
grass the pale rose flowers of the 
pogonia send up a fragrant odor; but 
ahead I see the gorgeous pink and 
white masses of the kalmia, and I 
hasten on to enjoy its beauty nearer 
at hand. A little further and my 
path breaks abruptly out of the 
woods, and before me stretches a 
plain on which a herd of cows is 
grazing; and a majestic turkey cock 
marshals his crescent line of foragers 
in search of grasshoppers and other 
insect prey. Here I pause until, 
grown bold once more since my foot- 
falls no longer stir the bushes, the 
wood thrush sends his clear delightful 
notes thrilling through the hot after- 
noon air. The yellow-hammer raps 
out his notes unseen, the woodpecker 
taps from tree to tree, and the cheweet 
rustles slyly through the brushes near 
at hand. But now the harsh cry of 
a thieving jay breaks in discordantly 
on the peaceful choir ; the others hush, 
and presently the beautiful blue rascal 
flits across my vision through the tree 
tops. Too bad that so handsome a 
creature should have traits which ren- 
der him abhorred by all the quiet 
feathered tribes. 

What is that brown shape stealing 
across the meadow? A woodchuck? 
How he snarls and shows his teeth as 
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Poor 
Which of us I wonder has 
desire for closer contact? 
Not you, I think; for mother Nature 
has provided you a set of weapons be- 
fore which I should come off second 
best, unless aided by something more 


I get between him and his hole. 
fellow ! 
the less 


than hands. So seek thy home in 
peace, thou burrowing earthling, un- 
molested by me. Skirting the woods 
a little further, and stopping only to 
pick up and examine for a moment 
that curiously armored testudonian, a 
land tortoise, which I find crossing 
my path, I come at last to the banks 
of a quiet stream which burrows 
straight into the forest. A bridge of 
a single log enables me to gain the 
foothpath which crowns the other 
bank; and turning to my left I follow 
the current down stream. As I saun- 
ter slowly along sharp-eared turtles 
slip with a splash into the water and 
hide in its weed-grown bottom; and 
slim green frogs leap, startled, from 
the grass at my feet. The ground 
grows soft and damp, and care is 
necessary lest I step into the traps set 
for unwary pedestrians by the bur- 
rowing muskrats who have under- 
mined the banks of the stream in 
every available place. There goes one 
of the little rascals now, stealing out 
of sight into the opposite shore. Paus- 
ing often to glance up and down the 
beautiful vista formed by the over- 
reaching trees, whose stems are inter- 
laced by grapevines and sheep-briers, 
the end of the path is reached at last. 
Shall I turn back? The sun, still 
high above the horizon, says no. , 

I break through a tangle of under- 
growth and reaching an old rail fence, 
clamber over and find myself in a 
pathless huckleberry pasture, across 
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which I make my way, past clumps of 
birches whose white stems shelter a 
carpet of wintergreen. Now the way 
leads back to the stream I so lately de- 
serted, and crossing it, on a bridge of 
loose-laid rails, I find myself in 
“Toby’s Neck,” a name reminiscent 
of some former ownership. I stop 
and gather from the stream a handful 
of spicy water cress, and gaze long- 
ingly on the brilliant blue flags whose 
banners wave defiantly just out of my 
reach. Then I follow a cart path, by 
whose sides the ants have raised huge 
citadels, into which each passing boy 
feels impelled to break. To the righi 
hand spreads a meadow bright with 
blue-eyed grass, but I turn my back 
upon it, and face at last toward Little 
Rest. Now my road lies again through 
thick woods, in whose depths still 
blossom violets and star-anemones, 


and where dainty ferns and fern-like 
mosses creep about the roots of the 
trees. Uphill now, where there is a 
clearing, and where blackberry bram- 
bles have grown over the decaying 
logs neglected by the woodchoppers, 
and where yellow star-grass gives 
back its color to the sun. Across a 
bright . green carpet of “creeping- 
jenney” and ground pine, I reach a low 
stone wall, and pass through a grove 
of tall chestnuts, on and out into a 
broad rocky pasture covered with 
ripening whortleberries, and which 
extends to “Biscuit City” (I wonder 
why so named). A hasty visit to the 
boiling spring for a draught of its 
pure water, and then away up through 
the meadows, reaching the hilltop just 
in time to watch the sun set in a bed 
of glowing crimson, his last rays fall- 
ing on Little Rest. 





The Ploughman 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


E draws a jagged wound across Earth’s tender breast, 
And drops to warm embrace the grains of corn. 
With salve of sun and rain the wound is gently dressed, 
Then—miracle of God—a crop is born! 











Nature Love Among the Poets of 
Ancient Greece 


In Two Parts. 


Part Il 


By John Vance Cheney 


THE LYRIC POETS 

ERHAPS a century later than 

Homer and Hesiod, at the 

decline of the Epic, rose the 

melodious measures of lyric 
and elegiac song. In these forms 
of verse, the vehicles of personal 
expression, we find a closer ap- 
proach to the modern feeling for 
Nature. Though only a few short 
pieces have come down to us from 
the hearts of these far-away singers, 
they have a stronger hold on our sym- 
pathies than have the stories of 
Homer or the fragments remaining 
from the vast work of the writers of 
tragedy. 

To begin with Aleman (circa 615 
B. C.), the reputed father of erotic 
song, it would be hard to find among 
contemporary songs a better expres- 
sion of the modern feeling for Na- 
ture than pervades the twilight mel- 
ody of this clear-voiced Laconian 
poet: 


NATURE’s CALM 


The mountain brows, the rocks, the peaks 
are sleeping. 
Uplands and gorges hush! 
The thousand moorland things are still- 
ness keeping, 
The beasts under each bush 
Crouch, and the hivéd bees 
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Rest in their honeyed ease; 
In the purple sea fish lie as they were 
dead, 
And each bird folds his wing over his 


head. (Trans. by Edwin Arnold.) 


The A£olian soldier, Alczeus, leader 
of the lyrists, loved and studied by 
Horace, and—as the world will have 
it—suitor to the magic hand of 
Sappho, stands responsible for a 
musical blending of Nature and philo- 
sophic revelry: 


WINTER 


The rain of Zeus descends, and from high 
heaven 
A storm is driven: 
And on the running water-brooks the cold 
Lays icy hold; 
Then up! beat down the* winter; make 
the fire 
Blaze high and higher; 
Mix wine as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly; 
Then drink with comfortable wool around 
Your temples bound. 
We must not yield our hearts to woe, or 
wear 
With wasting care; 
For grief will profit us no whit, my 
friend, 
Nor nothing mend: 
But this is our best medicine, with wine 
fraught 
To cast out thought. 
(From the Parenia. Trans.byJ.A.Symonds.) 
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The tuneful nobleman of Mitylene 
knew the fortunes of war as well as 
those of love, the bitterness of ‘exile 
as well as the secret of the wine-cup, 
and he was entitled to the thorough 
enjoyment commended by his hearty 
muse. That he realized much of it is 
doubtful; life seems always to have 
turned toward him a stern face. But 
he had his hours of cheer, such as 
those when he cries,— 

Wet thy lungs with wine, for the dog-star 
rides on high; 

Oppressive is the season—all things are 
parched and dry; 

’Mid the leaves the shrill Cicada its song 
so thin and quick 

Pours out beneath its wings, and bloom 
the thistles red and thick. 

(Wathouse.) 


And she to whom Alceus wrote, 
“Violet-weaving, pure, soft-smiling 
Sappho, I want to say something, but 
shame deters me,” the poetess lovely 
still at the end of twenty-five cen- 
turies; neither “small” nor “dark,” as 
one jealous legend makes her, but tall 
and bright as a goddess, the “pride”’ 
of the fair-haired Saxon of to-day as 
she was of the “lovely-haired Lesby- 
ans” of old; Sappho made her ex- 
quisite love lyrics one with the eternal 
melodies of Nature: 

The moon hath left the sky; 

Lost is the Pleiads’ light; 

It is midnight 

And time slips by; 

And on my couch alone I lie. 

(Symonds.) 

Love shook me like the mountain breeze 
Rushing down on the forest trees. 


From the sound of cool waters heard 
through the green boughs 
Of the fruit-bearing trees, 
And the rustling breeze, 
Deep sleep, as a trance, down over me 
flows. (Frederick Tennyson.) 


A tremor seizes 
All my limbs, and paler than grass in 
autumn, 
Caught by pains of menacing death, I 
falter, 
Lost in the love-trance. 
(Symonds.) 


One GIRL 
(A combination from Sappho.) 


I 


Like the sweet apple which reddens upon 
the topmost bough, 

A-top of the topmost twig,—which thie 
pluckers forgot, somehow,— 

Forget it not, nay, but got it not, for 
none could get it till now. 


II 


Like the wild hyacinth flower which on 
the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds 
for ever tear and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into 
the ground. 
(D. G. Rossetti.) 


SONG OF THE ROSE 


If Zeus chose us a King of the flowers in 
his mirth, 
He would call to the rose, and would 
royally crown it; 
For the rose, ho, the rose! is the grace of 
the earth, 
Is the light of the plants that are grow- 
ing upon it! 
For the rose, ho, the rose! is the eye of 
the flowers, 
Is the blush of the meadows that fcel 
themselves fair, 
Is the lightning of beauty that strikes 
through the bowers 
On pale lovers that sit in the glow un- 
aware. 
Ho, the rose breathes of love! ho, the rose 
lifts the cup 
To the red lips of Cypris invoked for a 
guest! 
Ho, the rose having curled its sweet leaves 
for the world 
Takes delight in the motion its petals 
keep up, 
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As they laugh to the wind as it laughs 
from the west. 
(Trans. by E. B. Browning.) 


Beyond question we catch, in these 
wafts of song, the accents of a woman 
that loved, besides the human heart, 
the birds and flowers, the trees and 
rivers, the blue sky, all the beauties, 
near and far, of the lavish day and 
night; of a woman whose eyes could 
not overlook the last red apple left 
by the gatherers, swinging on the 
autumn bough, whose ear could hear 
amid the general din of life, yes, amid 
the close crying of her many lovers, 
the noiseless footfall of Spring: 


I heard the footfall of the flowery spring. 


A third singer of personal verses, 
heart-songs, Anacreon, sang as easily 
and tunefully as the wind or the 
brook. His creed, maids should kiss 
men and wine should be looked on 
when it is red, instead of wrecking 
him, carried him on to a green old 
age, in which his voice was sweet and 
clear as ever. Anacreon was a son of 
indolence and luxury. This is per- 
haps the worst that can be said of 
him; for he was fond of what no bad 
man can possibly love, the beautiful 
innocent things of Nature. He knew 
them and could tell how fair they 
were, weaving them into his garlands 
worn in convivial hours, as Sappho 
enwreathed them with the flowers of 
her woman’s passion, and as Alczus 
braided them in with the stirring for- 
tunes of a poet-soldier and adven- 
turer. The numerosity of Homer 
lapped over on to Anacreon; there are 
many of him. Of the real Anacreon 
but a few fragments remain. In 
Anacreon and in the pseudo-Ana- 
creons—if we are able to make the 
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distinction—the Nature touches are 
many and are laid on with a delicate, 
sensitive hand: 


THE SPRING 

See the Spring herself discloses, 
And the Graces gather roses; 
See how the becalmed seas 
Now their swelling waves appease; 
How the duck swims, how the crane 
Comes from ’s winter home again; 

* * x 
Now the lusty teeming Earth 
Springs each hour with a new birth; 
Now the olive blooms: the vine 
Now doth with plump pendants shine; 
And with leaves and blossoms now 
Freshly bourgeons every bough. 


THE INVITATION 
Come, my fair, the heat t’ evade, 
Let us sit beneath this shade; 
See, the tree doth bow his head, 
And his arms t’ invite thee spread; 
Hark, the kind persuasive spring 
Murmurs at thy tarrying: 
Who molested by the sun 
Would so sweet a refuge shun? 
(Trans. by Thos. Stanley.) 

The world still maintains a live in- 
terest in human 
old lyrists, who were wont to invest 
their songs of love and war with the 
charms of the beautiful land in which 
they lived,—‘‘most love-mad” Ibycus, 
whose murder, according to the leg- 
end made famous by Schiller’s poem, 
the birds of the air avenged, and 
“pure Simonides,” patriot, poet and 
man of letters, author of the immortal 
epitaph on the soldiers fallen at Ther- 
mopyle. 


two other very 


Love’s CoNTROL 
In the spring Cydonian orchards 
Bloom where streamlets freshly welling 
Lave the maiden’s garden pure, 
And the juicy grape-buds, swelling 
Underneath the branches’ shade, 
On the vine-shoots flourish free; 
But at no hour will love endure 
Within my heart, in slumber, to be laid; 
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Like a Thracian storm-blast, glaring 

With lightning, sweeping o’er the sea 

From Cyprus, fiercely rushing, he, 

With scorching, frenzy overbearing, 

Crushes all my trembling soul 

Beneath the lovely one’s control. 
(Ibycus: Trans. by M. J. Walhouse.) 


Tue SONG oF ORPHEUS 


Lightly hovering o’er his head, 
Myriad birds around him flew, 
3v his song’s sweet music led; 
And fishes from the sea-waves blue 
Glanced upwards. Motionless and dead 
Lay leaves and wind; naught hindered 
then 
The honey-laden song to spread 
And rise into the ears of men. 
As when winter darkens heaven, 
Zeus will temper days twice seven; 
The dwellers upon earth the same 
“The slumbers of the winds” do name: 
Then is the nesting-time begun 
Of the brilliant Halcyon. 
(Simonides: Trans. by M. J. Walhouse.) 


PINDAR 


3efore coming to the tragedians we 
have yet to meet Pindar, the “Theban 
Swan,” the “sacred voice of the Pier- 
ian choir,” the everything that mag- 
nificently haunts the upper air. This 
trumpeter of word music, in whose 
impetuous measures was reached the 
consummation of choric song, seems 
not to have probed deeply into the 
secrets of the human heart, nor into 
those of the mother ground. His way 
is with the eagle, in the empyrean, 
whither he carried, with little difficulty 
apparently, rather too much _priest- 
hood and egotism: 


So, in profound, unmeasurable song, 
The deep-mouthed Pindar, foaming, pours 
along. 


We must look rather to that olderand 
humbler Beeotian, the singer of Works 
and Days, for familiarity with Na- 
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ture. However, Pindar paused, in his 
soaring, to note so plain phenomena as 
the eclipse of the sun and a volcanic 
eruption, and he frames the home of 
the happy dead in a Nature setting of 
exquisite beauty : 


In Etystum 


For them the night all through, 

In that broad realm below, 

The splendor of the sun spreads endless 
light ; 

*Mid rosy meadows bright, 

Their city of the tombs with incense trees, 

And golden chalices 

Of flowers, and fruitage fair, 


. Scenting the breezy air, 


Is laden. There with horses and with play, 
With games and lyres, they while the hours 
away. 
(Symonds.) 


JESCHYLUS 


So beautiful were the locations of 
many Grecian theatres, the audiences 
hardly stood in need of scenic effect in 
the body of the plays. From their 
benches they could look out through 
the open building upon hill and val- 
ley, dowered with the double charm of 
Nature and association, and so blend 
for themselves the beauties of the 
landscape with those of the poet’s im- 
agination. Indeed, the drama is so 
intent on human action and character 
that one may well overlook the forms 
and colors and voices of Nature. 
These considerations, however, must 
have weighed lightly on the oldest of 
the Greek tragedians. Shakespeare 
himself is hardly more careful to tune, 
by means of the Nature environment, 
the thought and emotion to the pitch 
of passion dominating the play than is 
fEschylus at the beginning of that 
sternest and sublimest of tragedies, 
Prometheus. In the first lines we are 
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transported to the wind-swept, barren 
and scarred cliffs of the Scythian wild ; 
to the appalling front of hanging rock, 
where the hero, stanchest and bravest 
lover of the race of man, is to under- 
go his season of suffering. Hephzs- 
tus, steeling his soul to the hard deed, 
commanded by Zeus, exclaims: 


O thou of Themis wise in council son, 

Full deep of purpose, lo! against my will, 

I fetter thee against thy will with bonds 

Of bronze that none can loose, to this lone 
height, 

Where thou shalt know nor voice nor face 
of man, 

But scorching in the hot blaze of the sun, 

Shall lose thy skin’s fair beauty. Thou 
shalt long 

For starry-mantled night 
sheen, 

For sun to melt the rime of early dawn; 

And evermore the weight of present ill 

Shall wear thee down. 


to hide day’s 


(Plumptre.) 


Professor Gilbert Murray, a trust- 
worthy and entertaining historian of 
ancient Greek literature, calls the Na- 
ture-settings of A%schylus, “geograph- 
ical disquisitions.” “Of our extant 
plays,” he says, “the Prometheus is 
full of mere declamations on Saga- 
geography; the Perse comes next, 
then the Supplicants; and even the 
Agamemnon has the account of the 
beacon stations.” Term the passages 
in question what we will, the fact re- 
mains that the dramatist employed the 
scenery and phenomena of Nature, 
whether real or imaginary, in order to 
heighten the human appeal. Undoubt- 
edly they so serve; and it is worthy 
of notice that the poets of ancient 
Greece most attractive to the reader 
of to-day, are those that have done 
precisely this thing, each in his own 
way: Homer, AEschylus, Aristophanes, 
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Theocritus. A further and very prob- 
able reason for the employ of “Saga- 
geography” is suggested by Plumptre: 
“He [Aéschylus] delights, as Milton 
delighted, in the rhythmic grandeur 
of semi-barbaric names, each with its 
associations of mystery and wonder.” 

In the first words from the mouth 
of Prometheus we hear the voice of a 
man 


Who gazed upon the sun and moon 

As if he came upon his own: 
Thou firmament of God, and swift-winged 

winds, 
Ye springs of rivers and of ocean waves 
That smile innumerous! Mother of us all, 
O Earth, and Sun’s all-seeing eye, behold, 
I pray, what I a God from Gods endure. 
(Plumptre.) 


In this strain mingle love of Nature 
and of human freedom in an intimacy 
which recalls Coleridge’s invocation: 
Ye clouds! that far above me float and 

pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may con- 
trol ! 
Ye ocean waves! that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 
Yield homage only to eternal laws! 


At the close of Prometheus’ prayer 
the words die away in accents hover- 
ing between sound and silence, and 
so are lost: 

Ah me! what rushing sounds 
Hear I of birds not far? 


With the light whirr of winds 
The air reéchoeth. 


Long before the day of the sorrow- 
ful Florentine we have in A¢schylus 
a poet that knows the birds, not sim- 
ply as a diviner, but as one that fol- . 
lows with a Nature-lover’s delight 
their feuds, their fondnesses, their 
various ways of life, their social 
flocks ; a poet that knows them, not for 
the purpose of augury, not for the 
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sake of utility, but for themselves, for 
grace of shape and loveliness of color, 
sweetness of voice, for their very life, 
their loves and their quarrels. In the 
Supplicants the chorus makes beauti- 
ful allusion to the birds,-while the 
chorus in Agamemnon introduces a 
simile in which the sorrows of the 
vulture move to pity the heart of 
Jove : 


And Jove, with pity hears their shrill- 
voiced grief, 

And sends, though late, the fury to avenge 

Their plundered nests on the unpitying 
spoilers. 


It is in the gigantic features, how- 
ever, in the vast proportions of Na- 
ture that Afschylus most delights: 


But one other before have I seen to remain 

By invincible pain 

Sound and vanquished—one Titan! ’twas 
Atlas, who bears 

In a curse from the gods, by that strength 
of his own 

Which he evermore wears, 

The weight of the heaven on his shoulder 
alone, 

While he sighs up to the stars; 

And the tides of the ocean wail bursting 
their bars,— 

Murmurs still the profound 

And black Hades roars up through the 
chasm of the ground, 

And the fountains of pure-running rivers 
moan low 

In a pathos of woe. 


(E. B. Browning.) 


The foregoing words are spoken by 
the chorus; it is from Prometheus 
himself that we have the following: 


Not all his tortures, all his arts shall move 
me 

To unlock my lips, till this cursed chain be 
loosed. 

No, let him hurl his flaming lightnings, 

wing 
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His whitening snows, and with his 
thunders shake 

The rocking earth, they move not me to say 

What force shall wrest the sceptre from his 
hand. 


* * * * * * * 


Let him then work his horrible pleasure on 


me; 

Wreath his black curling flames, tempest 
the air 

With vollied thunders and wild warring 
winds, 

Rend from its roots the firm earth’s solid 
base, 

Heave from the roaring main its boister- 
Ous waves, 


And dash them to the stars. 


Shall we say that Aéschylus looked 
out over the earth and up to the out- 
spread heavens with indifferent eyes? 
Rather may we think of him as one 
standing on the height of imagination, 
pondering the ways of men, the cease- 
less round of Nature, even as the 
watchman on Agamemnon’s roof: 


I watched the live-long year, observing 
hence 

The host of stars, that in the spangled skies 

Take their bright stations, and to mortals 
bring 

Winter and summer; radiant rulers, when 

They set, or rising glitter through the 
night. 


SOPHOCLES 


If Theocritus sounds the modern 
note in praise of country life among 
the lowly, Aéschylus sounds as clearly 
a much more modern feeling—indeed 
the last reach of emotion toward Na- 
ture—sympathy with the sublime 
aspects of the virgin world, notably 
the towering mountains, with an ap- 
preciative touch here and there for the 
gentle lives of groves and fields and 
bird-haunted hillsides. Sophocles, the 
artist, make less use of Nature than 
his rival, the genius, the flight of 
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whose rugged, daring imagination we 
have been following; but this is his: 


CoLonus 

Stranger, thou art standing now 
On Colonus’ sparry brow; 
All the haunts of Attic ground, 
Where the matchless coursers bound, 
Boast not, through their realms of bliss, 
Other spot as fair as this. 
Frequent down this greenwood dale, 
Mourns the warbling nightingale, 
Nestling ’mid the thickest screen 
Of the ivy’s darksome green; 
Or where, each empurpled shoot 
Drooping with its myriad fruit, 
Curled in many a mazy twine, 
Blooms the never-trodden vine, 
By the god’s protecting power 
Safe from sun and storm and shower. 
Bacchus here, the summer long, 
Revels with the goddess throng, 
Nymphs who erst, on Nyssa’s wild, 
Reared to man the rosy child. 

(Anstice.) 


Sophocles is the child of art; as for 
Nature, he likes it best under subjec- 
tion. It is with poets as it is with 
the birds; some of them love best the 
Nature where man makes his dwell- 
ing. Love for this may be as verita- 
ble as that for the regions where the 
foot of man has never trod. 

It has been the endeavor to speak 
within bounds in asserting the claim 
of the old poets to a feeling for Na- 
ture akin to that of us moderns. In- 
asmuch as slender claim has been put 
forward for Sophocles, we may par- 
donably borrow from Professor Lewis 
Campbell enough to indicate that not 
all the scholarship in the matter of 
ancient Nature-love is on the negative 
side: 


Of the ideas of Sophocles “on man” and 
on “human life” something has already 
been said. But no account of him can be 
complete that does not dwell upon his feel- 
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ing for external nature. No Greek poetry is 
without this element, though it has been 
sometimes strangely overlooked. But it is 
the more important to notice it in Sophocles, 
because, like all else in him, it is so finely 
subordinated to dramatic purposes. 


* * * * * * * 


An ancient Greek could not be truthfully 
represented as going in quest of the pic- 
turesque. The beauties which the old men 
of Colonus celebrate in their immortal song 
are those of a shrubbery at their door, 
watered by artificial means—much as if a 
Londoner were to extol the glories of Ken- 
sington Gardens. 
acteristic 


This limitation was char- 
of the ancient world, and it is 
shared by Sophocles. There is often a cer- 
tain homeliness in his descriptions. But 
his love of Nature is not the less profound. 
And in his allusion to snow-smitten Cyllene, 
or to the surf heaping the tangle on the 
shore, we see that he, too, had “lifted up 
his eyes to the hills,’ and that the more 
rugged charms of nature were well known 
to him. On the other hand, nothing is too 
minute for his loving observation. Witness 
the lines about the poplar in calm weather: 


If nowhere else, yet in her topmost bough 
Some breath is moving and the leaflets 
wave. 


And it may be observed that in the last 
two plays, where the tragic intensity is 
somewhat diminished, the influences of ex- 
ternal nature are more prominent. 


Sophocles’s lines to the home of his 
youth, written when he was well 
stricken in years, reveal unmistakably 
a heart open to other charms than 
those exerted by the works of man: 


Our home, Colonos, gleaming fair and 
white ; 
The nightingale still haunteth all our woods 
Green with the flush of spring, 
And sweet melodious floods 
Of softest song through grove and thicket 
ring; 
She dwelleth in the shade 
Of glossy ivy, dark as purpling wine, 
And the untrodden glade 
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Of trees that hang their myriad fruits 
divine, 
Unscathed by blast of storm; 
Here Dionysos finds his dear-loved home, 
Here, revel-flush’d, his form 
Is wont with those his fair nurse-nymphs 
to roam. (Dionysos.) 


Here, as Heaven drops its dew, 
Narcissus grows with fresh bells clustered 
o’er, 
Wreath to the Dread Ones due, 
The Mighty Goddesses whom we adore; 
And here is seen the crocus, golden-eyed ; 
The sleepless streams ne’er fail; 
Still wandering on they glide, 
And clear Kephisos waters all the vale; 
Daily each night and morn 
It winds through all the wide and fair 
champaign, 
And pours its flood new-born 
From the clear freshets of the fallen rain; 
The Muses scorn it not, 
But here, rejoicing, their high feast-days 
hold, 
And here, in this blest spot, 
Dwells Aphrodite in her car of gold. 
(Plumptre.) 


The last words of Ajax reveal the 
temperament of Sophocles, his atti- 
tude toward man and Nature, better 
than any words we may say concern- 
ing him. It is a beautiful passage, in 
which the natural features (all of the 
stock sort ever in the mouths of the 
poets and the people) enhance, under 
the touch of this master-artist, the 
general charm of a scene of intense 
human interest: 

And thou that mak’st high heaven thy 
chariot course, 

O Sun, when gazing on my Fatherland, 

Draw back thy golden rein, and tell my 
woes 

To the old man, my father, and to her 


Who nursed me at her bosom—my poor 
mother ! 
” * * * , * * 
’T is the Day, 
Present and breathing round me, and the 
car 
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Of the sweet sun, that never shall again 

Receive my greeting !—Henceforth time is 
sunless, 

And day a thing that is not! Beautiful 
Light, 

My Salamis—my country, and the floor 

Of my dear household-hearth; and thou, 
bright Athens, 

Thou—for thy sons and I were boys to- 
gether— 

Fountains and rivers, and ye Trojan plains, 

I loved you as my fosterers—fare ye well! 

Take in these words, the last earth hears 

from Ajax! (Bulwer-Lytton.) 


From this master comes also the 
cry that has, time out of mind, gone 
wailing up and down the valley of the 
years: 


The happiest fate of man is not to be; 

And next him in bliss is he who, soon as 
born, 

From the vain world and all its sorrows 
free, 

Shall whence he came with speediest 
foot return. 


EURIPIDES 


For Nature passages from tender 
human Euripides, “sad Electra’s poet,” 
the following may be submitted with- 
out comment: 


Cuorus OF GREEK VIRGINS 

Thou bird, who pourest aye thy mourniul 
dirge 

Along the rock-bound verge 

Of the deep sea, 

Thy mournful dirge, which all compassion- 
ate, 

Wailing thy mate! 

Be it mine, sad Halcyon, to compete with 
thee, 

A melancholy bird of no wild wing 

To soar the while I sing! 

Pining, alas! for the Greek forum free! 

Pining for Dian, whom faint mothers call, 

From the green top of Cynthus tall! 

For the soft tresses of the waving palm! 

For the dark Daphne's verdant screen, 

And holiest umbrage of the olive’s sheen, 
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Dear to Latona—for the glossy calm 
Of those swan-haunted lakes, 
Which not a ripple breaks 
Save when a white wing stirs it, where 
they float, 
The Muses’ sacred birds of saddest note! 
(Trans. by H. W. Herbert.) 


HypproLyTos AND HIS HUNTSMEN SINGING 
TO ARTEMIS 

Hail to thee, O loveliest, 

Loveliest of maidens that dwell 

In Olympos, Artemis! 

[Placing a wreath upon 
Artemis. | 


the statue of 


This garland, woven from the virgin mead, 
O lady, I have shaped, and bring to thee, 
Where neither shepherd dares to graze his 
flock, 
Nor yet has come the scythe, but in the 
spring 
The honey-bee flits o’er the mead unshorn, 
And Reverence keeps it fresh with river- 
dews. 
They who, untaught, within their very 
souls 
Have virtue, shown in all their deeds alike, 
They cull therefrom; the evil enter not. 
(Lawton.) 


ARISTOPHANES 


Though the drama is hardly more 
favorable than the epic to the pre- 
sentation of Nature, we have a nearer 
approach to the modern feeling for 
Nature in the dramatists, A¢schylus 
and Aristophanes, than is discoverable 
in Homer. The titles of three plays 
of Aristophanes indicate a writer in- 
terested in Nature; and, beyond the 
writer, an audience similarly inter- 
ested. The Clouds, The Birds, The 
Wasps, these plays would have been 
meaningless to a people indifferent to 
the ways of lowlier lives than those 
of men. When this old Grecian satir- 
ist lashes the backs of his fellows, he 
likes to use good green twigs, fresh 
from the woods, and cut by his own 
hands. While, in his extravaganza, 
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The Birds, all that had been gathered, 
up to his time, concerning these happy 
creatures of the air seems to be set 
down, the fresh poetic passages, those 
glittering with the dew of the morn- 
ing of the world, are the lyrical out- 
bursts inspired by his own observa- 
tion, his own personal sympathy. 
If Aristophanes did not overleap the 
pale of the conventional groves and 
fields and trees and landscape, no 
poet has ever found this happy de- 
liverance: 


SONG OF THE CLOUDS 
Cloud-maidens that float on forever, 
Dew-sprinkled, fleet bodies, and fair, 
Let us rise from our Sire’s loud river, 
Great Ocean, and soar through the air 
To the peaks of the pine-covered mountains 
where 
The pines hang as tresses of hair. 
Let us seek the watch towers undaunted, 
Where the well-watered cornfields abound, 
And through murmurs of rivers nymph 
haunted, 
The songs of the sea-waves resound; 
And the sun in the sky never wearies of 
spreading his radiance around. 


Let us cast off the haze 
Of the mists from our band, 
Till with far-seeing gaze 
We may look on the land. 
(Oscar Wilde.) 


Not in the ear of Keats himself 
was the voice of the nightingale 
more enchanting: 


Oh, Jupiter! the dear delicious bird! 
With what a lovely tune she swells and falls, 
Sweetening the wilderness with delicate air. 


It was customary, in the days of 
this frolicsome genius, for lovers to 
make their sweethearts presents of 
birds. One cannot help feeling that 
Aristophanes was, under all his 
buffoonery and coarseness, man- 
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lover as well as Nature-lover, and 
that it was a pleasure to him to 
catch the pretty birds in his song- 
net and send them down, safely 
caged, as presents to Nature-lovers 
of the after time. The hearty, mer- 
ry old singer—he was as much 
lyrist as dramatist—has left us 
lyrics all but as wild as those of 
forest and stream. Indeed, when he 
is preaching, even scolding, it is the 
voice of a master of the open air, 
standing full in the summer sun- 
shine, the white clouds sailing high 
overhead and the flowers blossom- 
ing at his feet: 


Op ATHENS TO DEGENERATE 
Younc ATHENS 

O listen to me, and so shall you be stout- 
hearted and fresh as a daisy; 

Not ready to chatter on every matter, nor 
bent over books till you’re hazy; 

No splitter of straws, no dab at the laws, 
making black seem white so cunning; 

But wandering down outside the town, and 
over the green meadow running, 

Ride, wrestle, and play with your fellows so 
gay, like so many birds of a feather, 

All breathing of youth, good-humor and 
truth, in the time of the jolly spring- 
weather, 

In the jolly spring time, when the poplar 

and lime dishevel their tresses to- 
gether. 
(Edward Fitzgerald.) 


THE ANTHOLOGY 


In the Greek anthology, covering 
a period of some 1,700 years, the 
period closing 1000 A. D., love and 
Nature come singing down together 
in much the same measures woven 
to-day. Meleager’s Garland, twined 
at the beginning of our era, is a 
mass of love and Nature blossoms, 
or rather of the scattered leaves of 
these, still fresh, still sweet and 
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beautiful. The Greeks found flow- 
ers to be something more than use- 
ful plants, edible or medicinal herbs. 
Homer says the rose is like the 
tips of Eos’s fingers, and this queen 
flower blossoms on, in increasing 
loveliness, to the last lyric utterance 
of his race. Roses, violets, lilies, 
pinks, hyacinths—they weigh down 
the precious anthology with their 
exquisite hues and concentrated per- 
fume. What do such verses as 
those of Meleager and Rufinus 
mean, if not love, and love like our 
own, for the fairest things of Na- 
ture? 


Now will I weave white violets, daffodils 

With myrtle spray, 

And lily bells that trembling laughter fills, 

And the sweet crocus gay; 

With ‘these blue hyacinths, and the lover’s 
rose 

That she may wear— 

My sun-maiden—each scented flower that 
blows 

Upon her scented hair. 

(Meleager: Trans. by W. M. Hardinge.) 


Oh! royal rose—of many a flower and 
sweet, 

Mine hands have woven you a garland 
meet, 

And, having woven, lay it at your feet. 


Here lilies, here the rosebud, and here, too, 

The windflower with her petals drenched in 
dew, 

And daffodillies cool, and violets blue. 


Let this fair garland put your pride to 
death! 
To you that bloom to-day, each blossom 
saith: 
“Your beauty, like my beauty, withereth!” 
(Rufinus: by Hardinge.) 


Lang has made a rondeau of 
these lines and a burden taken from 
another song by Rufinus: 
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GoLpEN EyEs 
Ah, Golden Eyes, to win you yet, 
I bring mine April coronet. 
The lovely blossoms of the spring, 
For you I weave, to you I bring; 
These roses with the lilies wet, 
The dewy dark-eyed violet, 
Narcissus, and the windflower wet, 
Wilt thou disdain mine offering? 
Ah, Golden Eyes! 


Crowned with thy lover’s flowers, forget 
The pride wherein thy heart is set, 
For thou, like these or anything, 
Hast but thine hour of blossoming, 
Thy spring, and then—the long regret! 
Ah, Golden Eyes! 

(Rufinus: by Lang.) 


Throughout the Anthology, with 
the old themes, love and passing 
youth, fair life and hastening death, 
are mingled the flowers, the birds, 
and all interesting things of Nature, 
very much as they are mingled in 
writings of like kind of the present 
time. The Greek simger knew in 
general and in detail 


The power, the beauty and the majesty 
That have their haunts in dale or piny 
mountain. 


The small lives of Nature drew 
songs from them. The little beggar 
boys used to sing the Swallow Song 
from door to door; while their 
elders on a like errand bent, sang 
the song of the Crow. Plato, whose 
far spirit Milton would unsphere, 
was pleased to write an epigram on 
a frog. Majestic A®schylus stoops 
to admire the bee and give it a pret- 
ty name,—flower-artist. A creature 
much inferior to the bee, the gnat, 
can be pressed into the service of 
love, made a messenger to the mis- 
tress, under promise of enormous 
reward in case the return message 
is propitious. 


NATURE LOVE AMONG 





Nature is beloved of mortals and 
of the gods. Jolly, ruddy Bacchus 
loves bird-music less famed than 
that of the nightingale; he revels in 
the blissful notes of the blackbird. 
Long before Cowper, a poet found 
pleasure in a hare outside the cook- 
ing-pot; fondled him when living 
and sang his memorial song when 
dead: 


I was a fleet-foot, long-eared hare, 
Snatched early from maternal care 
On delicate spring-flowers to fare. 


In gentle Fannie’s arms I lay, 
Nor ever wished myself away, 
Nor fretted for my mother aye. 


Full many a dainty she supplied. 

I lived on clover at her side, 

And then, of too much clover, died. 
(Meleager: by Hardinge.) 


Many a summer before Words- 
worth rebuked the robin for chasing 
the butterfly a Greek singer, of 
whose name we are no longer cer- 
tain, remonstrated with a swallow 
for pursuing a grasshopper : 

* ra * * * ~ * 

Noisy prattler, cease to do 

To your fellow-prattler wrong; 

Kind should not its kind pursue,— 

Least of all the heirs of song. 

Prattler! seek some other food 

For your noisy prattling brood. 


Both are ever on the wing, 

Wanderers both in foreign bowers; 

Both succeed the parting spring, 

Both depart with summer hours. 

Those who love the minstrel lay 

Should not on, each other prey. 
(Euenus: Merivale.) 


One that has dipt never so lightly 
into Greek poetry need not be re- 
minded that the grasshopper sits on 
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a proud spray in the bowers of na- 
tional melody: 


To a Locust 
Charmer of longing, counsellor of sleep! 
The cornfields’ chorister 
Whose wings to music whirr— 
Come, mimic lute, my soul in songs to steep, 
Brush tiny foot and wing 
In tender musicking; 
Come! out of sleepless care my heart uplift, 
Locust, and set love free 
With your shrill minstrelsy. 
And, in the morning, I will give for gift 
A fresh green leek to you 
And kissing drops of dew. 
(Meleager: by Hardinge.) 


Pity for the living things below 
man, mercy towards the humblest 
creatures, is not nearly so new as 
some of our progressive critics 
would have us believe. Hundreds 
and hundreds of years before Gold- 
smith was learned the gentle lesson 
of the Hermit, 


Taught by that Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them: 


THE Brrp CatTcHeER. 
* * * * * * * 
Most impious of men 
This Crito, the Thessalian, 
Who never throve again; 
In that he slew the grasshopper, 
He never throve again. 


And up and down he wanders, 

Like one bewildered sore; 

Now all his snares are useless, 

Which ne’er betid before,— 

For not a bird comes near them, 

Nor shall it—evermore. 
(Apollonidas: by Wm. Hay.) 


It is not hard to find love of Na- 
ture in the Greek poets; it is ever 
before our eyes. It is necessarily 
so; for the song, especially the lyric 
song, grew out of the heart of Na- 


ture, tuned to the earnest accent of 
worship: 


Casting a glance backwards into the re- 
mote shadows of antiquity we find that 
lyrical poetry, like all art in Greece, took its 
origin in connexion with primitive Nature- 
worship. The song of Linus, referred to 
by Homer in his description of the shield of 
Achilles, was a lament sung by reapers for 
the beautiful dead youth who symbolized 
the decay of summer’s prime. In the fu- 
neral chant for Adonis, women bewailed 
the fleeting splendour of the spring; and 
Hyacinthus, loved and slain by Phcebus, 
whom the Laconian youth and maidens hon- 
ored, was again a type of vernal loveliness 
deflowered. The Bacchic songs of alternat- 
ing mirth and sadness, which gave birth, 
through the Dithyramb, to Tragedy, and 
through the Comus-hymn to Comedy, 
marked the waxing and the waning of suc- 
cessive years, the pulses of the heart of 
Nature, to which men listened as the 
months passed over them.—(Westminster 
Review, vol. 98, p. 54.) 


While there is a difference in de- 
gree between the feeling for Nature 
displayed in the Greek lyrics and 
that in the songs of modern singers, 
the feeling is in kind so close to 
our own that the blissful waifs of 
song along the singing years from 
Simonides to Rufinus are, when 
really known, all but as dear to the 
human heart as they were on the 
day they were first heard. Re- 
strained though they be, compared 
with our wayward measures; over- 
sunny though they be, placed side 
by side with our sober-tinted pic- 
tures, we greet them with affection 
and delight. There was never a bit 
of more thorough-going fiction than 
the record of the death of 


Pan, the bright-haired god of pastoral. 


To-day, as ever, the Nature-lover 
has, when he steps into the shadow 
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of the cool, graceful trees, the 
thoughts of Theocritus, 


Rousing angry Pan, who lies 
With his arms upon his eyes. 


Were we to strike out all the 
English Nature-poetry for which 
there is no parallel in Greek poetry, 
it would bring doleful shadow on 
the sunny field of song. How much 
then were lost of the idyllic sweet- 
ness of Spenser, Drayton, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Fletcher, Cowper, 
Keats, Tennyson! The early Eng- 
lish singers were steeped in Grecian 
Nature-song. Marlowe has but to 
will it, and we are back with the 
merry-making shepherds on _ the 
Sicilian hillsides: 


My men like satyrs, grazing on the lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic 
hay; 

Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides. 


Our great modern dirges, Lycidas, 
Adonais, Thyrsis, and Ave atque 
Vale are lineal descendants of the 
Daphnis of Theocritus, the Adonis 
of Bion and the dirge on Bion by 
Moschus, or another of his land and 
time. Again, those tender, way- 
ward fancies, those imaginings of 
“most love-mad” hearts, the longing 
of Romeo to be a glove on Juliet’s 
hand; the love cry of Burns: 


O that my love were yon red rose; 


the delicate avowal of the lover that 
would be a jewel trembling in the 
ear of the miller’s daughter, the 
girdle about her waist, the necklace 
on her bosom,—all these wishes be- 
gotten of the gentle wildness of the 
supreme passion, were ready to the 
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hand of the Gadarene when he be- 
gan to weave his unfading Garland: 


It’s oh! to be a wild wind—when my lady’s 
in the sun— 

She ’d just unbind her neckerchief, and 
take me breathing in. 

It’s oh! to be a red rose—just a faintly 
blushing one— 

So she’d pull me with her hand and to 
her snowy breast I’d win. 


(Anon.: Hardinge.) 


To ASTER 


Thou gazest on the stars—a star to me 

That art—but oh! that I the heavens might 
be, 

And with a thousand eyes still gaze on thee! 


(Plato: by Hardinge.) 


And as for the familiar song, “Drink 
to me only with thine eyes,” it was 
sung, in heart and charm, by Aga- 
thias ten centuries before the day of 
rare Ben Jonson. 

Whether we are dealing with an- 
cient or with modern authors, the 
abundance of Nature feeling is not 
the test. If the genuine feeling is 
there, be it merely touched in, the 
testimony is as conclusive as if it 
were spread on with lavish hand. 
We may bring these citations to a 
fitting close with a song of Meleager’s. 
It shall be on that subject so dear 
to the Grecian heart, the youth-time 
and the love-time of Nature and of 
man: 


SPRING 


Now the bright crocus flames, and now 
The slim narcissus takes the rain, 

And, straying o’er the mountain’s brow, 
The daffodillies bud again. 

The thousand blossoms wax and wane 
On wold, and heath, and fragrant bough, 
But fairer than the flowers art thou, 

Than any growth of hill or plain. 


Ye gardens, cast your leafy crown, 
That my Love’s feet may tread it down, 
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Like lilies on the lilies set; 
My Love, whose lips are softer far 
Than drowsy poppy petals are, 
And sweeter than the violet! 
(Meleager: Andrew Lang.) 


We find in the Anthology a close 
approach to the modern feeling for 
Nature; we find also the world-sor- 
row which we are too apt to think of 
as an affliction peculiar to our time. 
That the Greek felt, much as we feel, 
the weight of mystery, and put 
much our solemn and unanswered 
questions, is evident in the writings 
of the poets from Homer down. 
Many and many a year before 
Wordsworth, pleasant thoughts 
brought sad thoughts to the mind. 
Pindar found man but the “dream 
of a shadow”; Tyrteus, Mimner- 
mus, Simonides reiterate the bit- 
ter truth; while Theognis exhib- 
its faintness and darkness of heart 
unsurpassed by the very latest mod- 
ern wailer to the sound of lute or 
lyre. Under the joy of the Anthol- 
ogy is a breathing of grief. “Pleas- 
ure,” says Mimnermus, “has forever 
fled from the day,” while Theognis 
cries, 

Of all on whom the sun looks down, 
not one is happy. 

“The happiest fate of man is not 
to be’”—still the words of Sophocles 
are ringing in our ears. The old 
world-woe is older than Job and 
Homer; the lamentations of Jere- 
miah are faint echoes of bitterness, 
spoken, thousands on thousands of 
years since, by our brothers long- 
lost to name and memory. 

But what is nearer to our purpose, 
the appeal to Nature to help with 
the sorrow, to take part of the bur- 
den upon herself and so ease the 


human soul, was made in direct, un- 
mistakable terms three hundred 
years before Christ. Coming down 
600 years, from Homer and Hesiod 
to Bion, we discover, in the elegy 
on Adonis an attitude tqgward Na- 
ture quite contrary to the notion 
that the “pathetic fallacy” is of re- 
cent origin. This elegant eulogist 
makes the earth share all the sorrow 
of Venus and the Loves over the 
dead body of the fair boy struck 


‘ down by the tusk of the boar: 


Woe, woe for Cypris, the mountains all 
are saying, and the oak-trees answer, Woe 
for Adonis. And the rivers bewail the sor- 
rows of Aphrodite, and the wells are weep- 
ing Adonis on the mountains. The flowers 
flush red for anguish, and Cytherea through 
all the mountain-knees, through every dell 
doth shrill the piteous dirge. 

(Lang.) 


Such is the use made of Nature 
by Bion; and in the death-song over 
him Moschus employs the “pathetic 
fallacy” to an extent hard to match 
among poets of the 19th century: 


Nor so much, by the grey sea-waves, did 
ever the sea-bird sing, nor so much in the 
dells of dawn did the bird of Memnon be- 
wail the son of the Morning, fluttering 
around his tomb, as they lamented for Bion 
dead. 

Nightingales, and all the swallows that 
once he was wont to delight, that he would 
teach to speak, they sat over against each 
other on the boughs and kept moaning, and 
the birds sang in answer, “Wail, ye 
wretched ones, even ye!” 

(Lang.) 
THEOCRITUS 

We have passed over Theocritus, 
that he might have a few pages to 
himself, the last here devoted to the 
song of his race. His is whole- 
some country fare, served under the 
trees and to the music of the water- 
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fall. The piping of this Dorian 
shepherd, new and native, has been 
much imitated, but never repro- 
duced; neither, as Christopher 
North believed, by the hillside flut- 
ing of Ramsay, nor later by the 
country cunning of Tennyson. The 
Idylls—little pictures and epics— 
are, in the unity of impression, songs 
of rustic beauty, in which lowly 
Nature strives with humble youths 
and maidens for supremacy in the 
murmur of honeyed measures. 

The song of this piper along the 
Sicilian hills and dales, springing, 
as it did, from the satiety of culture 
and a desire to stay the declension 
of the poetic art, is, as we might ex- 
pect, enthusiastic hymning of the 
common things of Nature, of the 
common loves and sorrows and joys, 
mostly joys, of early farmer folk; 
the experience of the simplest Na- 
ture-loving people. It is the apothe- 
osis of the rural life of a golden past, 
unaffected, healthful and happy. 
Theocritus, risen from the very cen- 
ter of artificiality, is yet a master of 
pastoral, a keeper of the sheepfold ; 
he pipes the life he knows and loves, 
putting in here and there a mytho- 
logic strain; so setting a model for 
the next genuine singer of his guild, 
to pipe hundreds of years after, the 
herder of Etrick, guarding his flock 
on the Scottish hills. 

While much of the Nature of 
Theocritus is associated with man, 
and is imbued with sympathy for 
the useful, some of it is Nature for 
Nature’s sake; wood, water, sky, 
trees, grass, flowers are sung for 
no other reason than that they are 
in themselves beautiful, inherently 
interesting. The idylls of Theocritus 
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are the most luscious country troll- 
ing since the time of the Song of 
Songs, to which they may be in- 
debted ; and the day when they shall 
be equalled must remain for divul- 
gence in the fulness of the future. 
Though but ten of the thirty-two 
idylls are strict pastorals, the Na- 
ture-feeling is as constant as the 
human interest and the literary 
charm. Wherever we happen to 


come, we choose, like Comatas in 
the 5th Idyll, there to remain: 


That way I will not go! Here be oak 
trees, and here the galingale, and sweetly 
here hum the bees about the hives. There 
are two wells of chill water, and on the tree 
the birds warbling, and the shadow is be- 
yond compare with that where thou liest, 
and from on high the pine tree pelts us with 
her cones. 


(Lang.) 


In the love verses, in the inimita- 
ble projections of humble country 
life, as in the strict pastorals, it is 
always the voice of a singer that 
has drawn the day into his blood. 
The scent of honey is on the winds, 
and all about is the shining quiet of 
the summer noon: 


There we reclined on deep beds of frag- 
rant lentisk, lowly strown, and rejoicing we 
lay in new stript leaves of the vine. And 
high above our heads waved many a poplar, 
many an elm tree, while close at hand the 
sacred water from the nymphs’ own cave 
welled forth with murmurs musical. On 
shadowy boughs the burnt cicalas kept their 
chattering toil, far off the little owl cried in 
the thick thorn brake, the larks and finches 
were singing, the ring-dove moaned, the yel- 
low bees were flitting about the springs. 
All breathed the scent of the opulent sum- 
mer, of the season of fruits; pears at our 
feet and apples by our sides were rolling 
plentiful, the tender branches, with wild 
plums laden, were earthward bowed. 

(From Idyll VII, by Lang.) 





FLOWERS OF SWEET BIRCH 


When Catkins Bloom 


By Clarence Moores Weed 


F one were asked to name the 
most inspiring week in all the 
year, one could choose no better 
than to select that one in which 

the birches array themselves in gay 
For at that happy season 
spring seems just to be coming into 
her own; the fields are bright with 
carpets of tender green, lighted here 
and there to gleaming gold by the 
brilliant chalices of the marsh mari- 
golds; the woods are just budding 
into leaf, while the arbutus, anemones 
and spring beauties beneath them 
seem to be hastening through their 
evanescent display before it shall be 
hidden by the shadows of “the leafy 


festoons. 


month of June.” The very air sings 
promise of great and glorious days 
to come, and there is no suggestion of 
the sad satiety which we may feel 
even so early as 
bloom. 


the lilacs 
The bloodroot is almost the 
only blossom whose season is already 
past, but its leafage is so full of 
strength that the plant can give no 
suggestion of decay. 

These early weeks in May see the 
culmination of that graceful proces- 
sion of tree blossoms which is so com- 
monly overlooked by most observers. 
Oak and ash and hickory and birch 
are all hastening to fertilize their 
ovules before the expanding leaves 
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WHEN CATKINS 


FLOWERS OF ALDER 


shall catch the wind-wafted pollen, 
and so prevent the fulfilment of its 


The air is full of this fine 
and fertilizing dust, yet we see it not, 
nor even dream of its presence, unless 
our attention is called to it by notic- 
ing the yellow cloud given off when 


purpose. 


we jar some tasselled twig. 

The procession of the 
blossoming catkins began in earliest 
spring, when the alders lengthened 
the brown cylinders which they had 
carried on the ends of their twigs all 
And at the same time they 
straightened out the smaller fruit- 
ing catkins, which through the cold 
months they had kept turned down- 
ward to prevent damage by rain and 
sleet and snow. The pollen from the 
long brown catkins had fallen or been 
wafted to the shorter fruiting ones, 
fertilizing the tiny ovules and starting 


feathery 


winter. 


BLOOM 


them on their way to be- 
come seeds. This was 
sure to happen, for the 
alder bears both sorts of 
catkins upon the same 
shrub and commonly 
upon the same twig. 

But when a little later 
the poplars 
bloom the 


came into 
problem of 
pollination was slightly 
different. this 


case the pollen bearers 


For in 


are upon one tree and 
the seed bearers upon an- 
other. For the develop- 
the 


pollen must come from 


ment of latter the 
the former. And it comes 
in abundance, riding on 
the wings of the wind. 
the 
the little anther bags in which the 


To get it there tree causes 
pollen is produced to open with a 
tiny explosion that sends the fine dry 
powder out in a 


which will be carried by the faintest 


miniature cloud 


SEED-PRODUCING CATKINS OF POPLAR 





POLLEN-BEARING FLOWERS OF HICKORY 


zephyr. If you would see how differ- 


ent this method is from that of a 
plant which depends upon insects as 
its pollen bearers, you have only to 
compare the poplar with the willow. 
In the poplar is no conspicuous color, 
nor enticing perfume, nor sweet nec- 
tar; in the willow there are all these 
and various other encouragements to 
the presence of insects. 

In the hickories the many long 
cylindrical pollen-bearing catkins 
spring from the base of the new lux- 
uriant growth in which the leaves are 
so conspicuous. The little flowers 
which are to produce the seeds are 


upon the ends of the same new twigs. 
In the various species of ash, how- 
ever, the staminate and pistillate blos- 
soms are mostly upon different trees, 


the mass of stamens, which can hardly 
be said to form a catkin, appearing 
also at the base of the new season’s 


growth. And the long slender sta- 
men-bearing catkins of the oaks 
spring from the same relative situa- 
tion. 

But it is with the birches that we 
see the culmination of this display of 
graceful form. On a country ramble 
to our northern states these ubiquitous 
trees are seldom out of sight, and the 
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BLOSSOMS AND SEEDS OF GRAY BIRCH 


various species show decided differ- 
ences in the appearance of their flow- 
ers. The most attractive is the fa- 
miliar gray birch, the appearance of 
whose blossoming 
twigs is shown in our 
picture. It is of 
special interest, be- 
cause the story of the 
whole yearly cycle is 
often told on a single 
small twig. ‘Thus in 
the picture there is at 
the end the long tas- 
sel of the pollen-bear- 


ing catkin. Farther 
back and _ projecting 


upward from the bud- 
scales and in front of 


the half-developed 
leaves are the long 
cylindrical seed-pro- 


ducing catkins, each 
suggesting a minia- 
ture club with a slen- 
And be- 


turning 


der handle. 
low these, 








CATKINS BLOOM 


downward out of 
the way, are the 
seed masses of a 
year ago, as yet 
only half dispersed, 
the 
central stem of the 


catkin 


and showing 
projecting 
beyond the seeds, 
In the case of the 
sweet or aromatic 
called 
black 
birch, as well as in 
that of 


mon yellow birch, 


birch, often 
also__the 


the com- 


the pollen-bearing 
catkins are longer and there are 
commonly three or four together on 
The pistillate 
are without stalks less 


the end of the twig. 


catkins and 


POLLEN-BEARING FLOWERS OF THE ASH 
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conspicuous than those of the gray 
birch. If you would get an idea of 
the amount of pollen produced in our 
woods every spring place some twigs 
of the sweet or the yellow birch, that 
bear the long staminate catkins, in a 
jar of water upon a table covered 
with white paper. In a day or two 
there will be upon the latter a thick 
layer of the golden dust, shed from 
the pollen bags of the catkins. 

When the tasselled plumes of the 
birches drop off, the season for the 
blooming of the catkins passes. The 
floral procession in the woods there- 
after has more spectacular features, 
catering to a host of insect visitors 
that have eyes to see bright colors 
against green backgrounds, antennz 
to smell sweet odors, and tongues to 
taste the nectar these flowers provide 
for the delectation of their winged 
guests. But the story of the white 
cvlinders of cherry bloom, the cone- 


MISTRESS MERCY WARREN 








“THE WHITE CYLINDERS OF CHERRY BLOOM” 


like panicles of the horse-chestnut, or 
the great white bracts of the flower- 
ing dogwood must be told another 
time. 





Misiress Mercy Warren: Real Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution 


By Annie Russell Marble 


ALF a_=century ago a 
woman of patriotic impulse 
collected a few character- 
sketches, meagrely out- 

lined, but lovingly dedicated to the 
memory of “Women of the American 
Revolution.” From her own point of 
view, yet with a dim surmise of the 
future, she wrote, “The heroism of 
the Revolutionary women has passed 
from remembrance with the genera- 


tion who witnessed it; or is seen only 
by faint and occasional glimpses, 
through the gathering obscurity of 
tradition.” Had her vision been 
stronger she might have spoken in 
rejoicing rather than in_ regret. 
Then she would have seen that patri- 
otic memory is a heritage no less 
than a goal of American life, that a 
century after the struggle for nation- 
ality, American women of a later 
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From an early portrait 
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day were to honor and commemorat2 
the deeds and hearts of Revolution- 
ary heroes, men and women alike. 
If the sons of that 
zealous to pay homage, there is an 
ardor, as 
Daughters to portray, and so extol, 
heart- 
service of the lesser known heroines 
With grateful mem- 
ory are the names enshrined above 


soldier band are 


persistent, among the 


the brave, _ self-sacrificing 


of the conflict. 


the insignia of Chapters scattered 
through the nation,—women united 
by fervor for past glory and present 
loyalty, gathering inspiration from 
such names as Mary and Martha 
Washington, Catherine Schuyler, 
Betty Hamilton, Catherine Greene, 
Elizabeth Ferguson, and their hun- 
dred companions of equal or lesser 
fame. 

The letters of the generals and 
statesmen of that time all testify to 


DAUGHTER 





the marvellous spirit of courage, self- 
denial and wise counsel which ema- 
nated from the wives of these men 
of affairs. Not alone in aid for the 
wounded and sick, not alone by 
speedy needlework, not alone even 
by the cultivation of their fields that 
abundant grain might be raised for 
soldier-foods, did these women evi- 
While their 
with unwonted 
labor and their hearts anguished with 
fears for home and husband, still they 
gave valiant 


dence their noble worth. 


hands were worn 


counsel for freedom, 
they wrote cheery letters to conceal 
the inward tremors. John Adams, 
writing to his wife, Abigail, the 
queen of humble yet inspiring 
womanhood, recalls the influence of 
Roman matrons, and compares the 
loyalty and efficiency of American 
dames, adding, “I believe the two 
had not very great women 
for wives. If they had, we should 
suffer more from their exertions than 
we do. This is our good fortune. A 
smart wife would have put Howe in 
possession of Philadelphia a long 
time ago.”’ Surely, there is no excess 
of effusive sentiment here, yet the 
words are significant witness to the 
stimulus of the women of the Revo- 
lution. : 

As the initial agitations and the 
first decisive steps inde- 
pendence centred about Boston, so 
the literary no less than the warlike 
history of the time reverts to the 
pioneer statesmen of Massachusetts, 
many of them seers rather than par- 
ticipants in actual battle,—James- 
Otis, Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
John Adams, Jonathan Mayhew, 
Thomas Cushing. Of all these prime 


Howes 


towards 


agents in opposition to England’s 
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OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


increasing stringency of demand, 
James Otis stands forth the most 
dramatic character, the most mag- 
netic orator, yet destined to lose any 
share in the crisis so closely linked 
with his efforts. 

To tell the story of Mercy War- 
ren’s life, during her earlier years, is 
to depict her as the adoring sister 
and devoted counsellor of James 
Otis, who, as Professor Tyler says, 
“speaks the prologue” of the Revo- 
lution. At the quiet Barnstable farm- 
house where Otis was born in Feb- 
ruary, 1724, his childhood companion 
was his sister, four years his junior, 
a child of deep nature whose love for 
books soon eclipsed that for dolls 
and “samplers.” As her brother was 
being prepared for college by the 
usual tutor of the times, a local 
clergyman, Rev. Jonathan Russell, 


From the Copley portrait 
GEN. JAMES WARREN 


From the Copley portrait 
MERCY WARREN 


the little girl imbibed some teaching 
also. In recognition of her grasp of 
serious books, her tutor loaned her 
Raleigh’s “History of the World,” 
her first literary treasure. When the 
brother went to Harvard, Mercy 
found life lonely on the farm, despite 
the duties of the hour to household 
and younger brothers and sisters, to 
which she ever paid faithful service. 
The mental stimulus, however, had 
gone and the only bright experiences 
of the years were the occasional let- 
ters from the collegian and, finally,— 
a most exciting event,—her attend- 
ance at his Commencement in 1743. 

As the years passed, bringing 
heavier home cares, there came joy- 
ous weeks of respite and inspiration 
when her brother came home or sent 
for her to spend days with him in 
Plymouth, where he had opened his 





























PLYMOUTH HOME OF JAMES WARREN, PRESIDENT OF THE PROVINCIAL CONGRESS 


first law office. Recognizing her 
rare mental aptitude, he gave her 
books and encouraged her study of 
classic poets and later English 
authors. In those days,whatever the 
stress of duties, the gentlemen of the 
old school found time to keep alive 
the habit of study, and after college 
days had ended were inspirers, not 
merely absorbers, of a few scattering 
crumbs of culture, as seems the com- 
placent manner of their descendants. 
The deep, surviving congeniality of 
James and Mercy Otis is attested in 
a letter from the brother in 1766, 
when foes pressed hard: 
“This you may depend upon, no man 
ever loved a sister better, and among 
all my conflicts I never forget 
that I am endeavoring to serve 
you and yours.” As both mar- 
ried, for those times, late in life, 
prother and sister found mutual de- 
pendence and happiness in each 
other’s comradeship for many years. 


16§ 


political 


During these occasional weeks in 
Plymouth, Mercy Otis met James 
Warren, a gentleman farmer, of true 
Mayflower blood of Richard Warren. 
He had been at Harvard when Otis 
was there, and soon between the 
studious woman and the quiet, loyal 
man a friendship was formed, des- 
tined to end, after a few years, in a 
signally happy life together. In 1754, 
at the age of twenty-six, she was 
married and came to the old Warren 
estate, called by her “Clifford,” about 
three miles from Plymouth town. 
Here she had a quiet, happy home 
amid her gardens and her books and 
regretted, as did her husband, the 
necessity of moving into Plymouth, 
when, at his father’s death, James 
Warren was appointed high sheriff. 
The tourist to-day is attracted by a 
tablet upon a quaint house, the 
lower part a store, at the corner of 
North and Main Streets and directly 
en route to Plymouth Rock. Here 
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“CLIFFORD,” THE WARRENS’ HOME 


was the home of General John Wins- 
low and later the residence of James 
and Mercy Warren, hence it is called 
the Winslow-Warren house. The 
land grant was made to Nathaniel 
Morton, the first secretary of the 
colony, while the builder of the 
house, General Winslow is recalled 
as the leader of an expedition against 
Cuba in 1740 and also the unfortu- 
nate commander of the troops which, 
in 1755, scattered the Acadians 
from Grand Pré. From this town 
house Mrs. Warren often retreated 
to “Clifford” for rest or literary 
work. 

Already her intellectual traits had 
found varied expression. Study and 
the writing of verses and a few prose 
essays, which bore traces of that 
sarcasm to become a strong weapon 
in the cause of her country, had 
lightened the lonely hours before 
marriage. Never was home influence 
more conducive to mental growth 


than was her environment. Her 
husband was not alone her lover but 
he especially esteemed—far overrated, 
in truth—her literary powers, and 
ceased not to encourage her in writ- 
ing. Her brother added his confident 
stimulus. Rarely could one find 
characters so entirely different as 
these two, James Otis and James 
Warren, who shared the deepest de- 
votion of Mercy Warren. Otis, well 
called a “flame of fire” in his political 
influence, was intense, brilliant, with 
an impetuosity which cost him more 
than his life. In sharp contrast was 
the calm, well-poised Warren, delib- 
erate and cheery to the close of his 
eighty years. Miss Alice Brown, in 
her life of Mrs. Warren, has well 
epitomized him as “one of those 
quiet, steady, irresistible forces which 
bring the end.” While he counselled 
his wife to use her literary gifts, 
while he trusted her with many a 
secret, he never forgot that she had 
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a heart as well as an intellect and 
bore tenderly with her feminine 
whims and fears. One who reads his 
letters must love this sane, genial 
man, always careful for little com- 
forts for his family, urging his wife 
ts some new composition, yet ever 
the lover who “will fly Home as soon 
as Prudence, Duty and Honour will 
permit” to his “little angel.” 
trast with his simple letters, full of 


In con- 


charming domesticities and endear- 
ments, are the stately “literary min- 
uets,” clever phrase ,of a reader, of 
Mrs. Warren’s letters. When very 
effusive she calls her husband “the 
friend of her heart.” After pages of 
cumbrous, restrained discussion of 
events of general importance, it is a 
real pleasure to chance in her letters 
upon mention of “womanly qualms or 
megrims,” or apology for dreams and 
fears for her husband’s safety. Were 
it not so, we should have less pride in 
her memory. From years of repres- 
sion she had gained phenomenal 
self-control, and her literary studies 
had encouraged cold, stilted forms. 
While her husband revels in vision 
‘of home strawberries, she finds his 
letter “a welcome dessert to a luxu- 
rious pallate, a regale to my longing 
One must not misjudge the 
such 


mind.” 
woman’s true nature from ex- 
ternals of style. The circumstances of 
her earlier training and her mature life 
exacted restraint, and submergence 
of personal longings beneath more 
vital services for country. Among 
lier poems is one to her husband, 
soon after the war occasioned his 
long absences from home; it fully 
discloses the repressed longing and 
the aspiring patriotism of the 
woman: 


DAUGHTER 


“TO FIDELIO. 


Ask, what is happiness? My friend, I 
name; 


Yet, while the state by fierce internal 
war, 
Shook to the centre, asks his zealous 


care, 

I must submit and smile in solitude, 

My fond affection, my self love subdued; 

The times demand exertions of the kind, 

A patriot must warm the female 
mind.” 


zeal 


If there has been anticipation of 
the political events, it has been in 
order that the two characters might 
be portrayed in their domestic rela- 
tions, tested and proved by fierce 
anxieties. Before the outbreak of 
specific opposition to British power, 
the home of James and Mercy War- 
ren had been brightened by the com- 
ing of two sons, James and Winslow, 
the latter always associated with his 
mother’s most love. In 
February, 1761, occurred the first 
great excitement in the old Council 
Chamber at Boston Town House, an 
event of great personal as well as 
political significance to the Warrens 
at Plymouth. Here were presented, 
by Jeremiah Grindley, the arguments 
in favor of writs of assistance; after 
the opposition had been stated to a 
measure which disturbed patriot 
minds, as a primal evidence of a new 
policy to curtail the rights of the 
colonies, James Otis rose to supple- 
ment the words of opposition. Many 
schoolboys far into our own time 
have recited those winged words. 
Much rhetorical bombast has been 
¢xpended upon this speech which be- 
came a bugle-note of defiance to 
colonialism and assertion of a free 
government. Little did the speaker 
or his hearers foresee the effect of 


solicitous 
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the words at the time; it is only re- 
alized in retrospect. The brilliant 
sentences rush forth, however, even 
at this distant, critical reading: 
“Now, one of the most essential 
branches of English liberty is the 
freedom of one’s house. This writ, 
if it should be declared legal, would 
totally annihilate this privilege. Cus- 
tom-house officers may enter our 
houses when they please. Their 
menial servants may enter, ‘may 
break locks, bars and everything in 
their way; and whether they break 
through malice or revenge, no man, 
no court, can enquire—Thus, reason 
and the constitution are both against 
this writ.—An act against the consti- 
tution is void.” 

The unpopularity of Otis, soon to 
become hatred, among the British 
magnates at home and in the colo- 


nies, grew apace. His own vehement 
disposition would brook no censure 


CARD TABLE EMBROIDERED BY MERCY WARREN 


of himself or his country without 
retaliatory answer. The action of 
Governor Bernard, in fitting out an 
armed vessel without the acquies- 
cence of the Legislative Council, led 
to bold remonstrance and another 
fiery speech by Otis, followed by his 
astute but defiant pamphlet, “A 
Vindication of the Conduct of the 
House of Representatives of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay.” 
Predictive was the quatrain on the 
title-page,— 


“Let such,—such only,—tread this sacred 
floor, 

Who dare to love their country,—and 
be poor: 

Or good, though rich, humane and wise 
though great,— 

Jove give but these, we've nought to 
fear irom fate.” 


“The Rights of the British Colonies 
Asserted and Proved,” which fol- 
lowed in July, 1764, full of eloquent 
169 
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argument and appeal for colonial 
rights, was the last legal pamphlet of 
Otis, but these were significant por- 
tents of the crisis almost imminent. 
As was inevitable after such defiant 
attitude, charges against Otis were 
forwarded to the home authorities, 
his chief accusers being the commis- 
sioners of customs. In the Boston 
Gazette for September 4, 1769, he 
published an answer denying the ac- 
cusation. The next evening he met 
one of his accusers, John Robinson, 
at a coffee-house, became involved in 
a quarrel, received a_ severe 
ipon the head and thus sealed his 
future years of gloom. The injury, 
perchance added to his natural lack 
of poise, causing mental aberration 


blow 


from which he never fully recovered. 
At times he was seemingly sane and 
was elected to the Legislature in 1770 
and 1771, but his lucid intervals were 
followed by pathetic relapses when 
only his sister’s voice could quiet the 
restless mind. In Mercy Warren’s 
restrained references to this sorrow 
there is a heartrending pathos. The 
life so early blighted in its brilliance 


and promise passed onward in re- 
1783, when a 
stroke of lightning freed the fettered 
mind and soul. 

Meantime, the sister who had been 
playmate, comrade and scholar suf- 
fered her first deep affliction in his 


tirement until May, 


dementia. At the moment his first 
utterances were stirring Boston pa- 
triotism, a third son had entered the 
Warren home and in September, 
1766, the circle was completed by the 
birth of the fifth son, George. One 
can readily believe that the days were 
well filled with household cares dur- 
ing this decade of colonial ferment. 
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Letters refer, always with ponderous 
words, to possible illnesses, or joys in 
the mental precocity of the children. 
Mercy Warren was a noble mother; 
her little ones received the best of 
care and ever showed their love for 
her. At the same time, she did not 
forget that they had minds as well as 
bodies to be nurtured and that the 
cultivation of her own intellect was 
the potent influence in training theirs. 
Besides the children in whom, as a 
true recognized her 
supreme blessings, she recalled her 
other personal relations to husband, 
brother and friends. In all the vital 
questions which rapidly crowded the 
patriot intellects and aggrieved their 
sentiments, Mercy Warren, as_ well 
as her husband, was consulted by 
visits and letters. 
tions of James Warren gave needed 
poise to the erratic impulses of John 
Adams. Statesmen like Washington, 
John Dickinson, General Knox and 
others were numbered among the cor- 
respondents who sought advice from 
the husband and wife on matters 
political. Mistress Warren stated a 
simple fact, free from all vainglory, 
when she “By the Plymouth 
fireside were many political plans 
originated, discussed and digested.” 

The influence of James Warren at 
this critical period in the country’s 
history, the decade which decided by 
patient, intellectual argument the 
momentous question of secession or 
submission, is attested by his offices 
of responsibility. In May, 1766, he 
was elected a member of the General 
Court and in 1775 member of the 
Provincial Congress. The death of 
Joseph Warren at Bunker Hill left 
vacant the presidency of the latter 
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assembly, and to this office James 
Warren was elected. When the army 
assembled at Cambridge he was made 
Paymaster-General and also Major- 
General of the militia of Massachu- 
setts, but did not accept the second 
post. His temperament was essen- 
tially that of the statesman rather 
than the soldier, but as paymaster he 
travelled often with the army and was 
sought by officers for his astute judg- 
ment. During the last year of the 
war he was speaker of the House of 
Representatives for the state and was 
elected, but declined to serve, as 
Lieutenant-Governor under Hancock 
in 1780. As Commissioner on the 
Navy Board he was a valued public 
servant. 

These years of public 
brought personal loneliness to Mercy 
Warren, but were a source of great 
pride and joy to her. Letters afforded 
her the greatest mental and emotional 
pleasures, and she appeals for ‘“‘one a 
day” from her husband in a mood of 
anxious longing quite at variance 
with her wonted reserve. In a letter 
to her dearest woman friend, Mrs. 
Abigaii Adams, she utters a haunt- 
ing fear lest Britain conquer and her 
husband fall a victim to wrath. “No 
one has at stake a larger share of do- 
mestic felicity than myself.” Mrs. 
Adams and Hannah Winthrop, with 
an English friend, Mrs. Macauley, 
were the constant correspondents of 
Mercy Warren during these years of 
trial and loneliness. The letters of 
the American trio are of biographic 
interest. In accord with the fashion 
of their age they chose fanciful signa- 
tures, “full of sensibility,”’—Honoria, 
Philomena, Marcia. The last, as the 
poetic rendering of Mercy, was at 


service 


once the adoration and the despair of 
her friends. Among her sentimental 
stanzas are some “To Honoria, on 
her Journey to Dover,” and another 
“To a Young Lady on Showing an 
Excellent Piece of Painting, much 
faded.” The latter theme afforded 


scope for moralizing, a faculty ever 
dear to the versifier of that age: 


“As beauteous paintings lose their dye, 
Age sinks the lustre of your eye. 

Then seize the minutes as they pass; 
Behold how swift runs down the glass.” 


This scarcely seems fine poetry to 
our ears, yet its author was lauded 
as a genius in those days of ecstatic 
praise of mental tastes. Not alone in 
letters and inconsequent verses of 
friendship was she content to employ 
her literary faculty.. Perhaps, as one 
reads the effusive adulation in friendly 
letters and her husband’s proud en- 
couragement, it does not seem so 
strange that she should have thought 
herself a poet, even of the dramatic 
scope. With opportunities almost 
unsurpassed for inside facts and 
predictions, with a fund of satire and 
deep personal interest in the leaders 
of Whig and Tory forces, she exer- 
cised her mental skill in the early 
years of imminent struggle by writ- 
ing a tragedy, “The Adulator.” This 
was printed in 1773. The best por- 
tion from a literary standpoint is the 
text from ‘“Cato’s Tragedy,”—sug- 
gestive of her own resolute patri- 
otism,— 


“Then let us rise, my friends, and strive 
to fill 

This little interval, this pause of life 

(While yet our liberties and fates are 
doubtful) 

With _ resolution, 
bravery, 


friendship, Roman 
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TITLE-PAGE OF “THE GROUP” 


And all the virtues we can crowd into it; 
That Heaven may say it ought to be 
prolong’d.” 


“The Adulator” and its sequel, 
“The Retreat,” were in reality only 
dramatic sketches, full of vindictive 
rancor against Governor Hutchinson 
and his allies. One dislikes to believe 
the assertion that the author’s bit- 
terness towards the last Tory govy- 
ernor of her state was due to family 
pique at his appointment, since the 
office had been sought for her father. 
Whatever the cause, this woman, in 
all her writings from plays to history, 
never ceases to ridicule Hutchinson, 








motives 
than a fairer mind would have done. 
Such, in general, was the contem- 


crediting him with baser 


poraneous sentiment against him, 
which time has mollified, joined, per- 
chance, to a feminine tenacity of prej- 
udice. 

Despite her mental 
Mistress Warren had the typical 
foibles as well as the merits of 
womanhood. While Governor Hutch- 
inson is caricatured as the hated 
“Rapatio,” “Brutus, Senator” is a 
portrait of her beloved brother James, 
while the attendant Roman. states- 
men are modelled after her husband 
and his friends, John and Samuel 
Adams, Hancock and others. The 
maintenance of rhythm and metre was 
often too great a tax upon the au- 
thor’s skill, yet these plays were 
widely read and were succeeded by 
the yet more famous satire-farce, 
“The Group.” To modern readers 
the merit of these dramas consists in 
their representation of Boston atmos- 
phere during the years of mental 
strife from 1770 to 1773. 
nal ferment as well as the pictorial 
features are well painted. The play 
was sent in parts to her husband 
while he was in camp, was loaned by 
him to John Adams, who divulged the 
authorship and urged the printing. 
His admiration for Mistress Warren's 
mental talent now became the most 
fulsome adulation. He entreats her to 
continue exercise of a genius, “su- 
periour is none, ancient or modern, 
which has reached the tender, the 
pathetic, the keen and severe, and at 
the same time, the soft, the sweet, the 
amiable and the pure in greater per- 
fection.” Again, he emphasizes her 
divinely entrusted powers, whose use 


seriousness, 


The inter- 
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“it would be criminal to neglect.” 
In response to urgence from the same 
source, she wrote a “Tea-Ballad,” 
stifled with classical allusions and in 
limping measure, “The Squabble of 
the Sea-Nymphs,” which seemed to 


her admirer quite comparable to 
Pope’s “Rape of the Lock.” 

After satiety of servile praise from 
John Adams it is a relief to turn 
directly to a copy of “The Group.” 
Original copies are in the Boston 
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Atheneum, the Barton-Ticknor Hall 
of the Boston Public Library, and the 
libraries of Cornell, Columbia and 
other universities. This effort bears 
date 1775, and the following adver- 
tisement: “As the great business of 
the polite world is the eager pursuit of 
amusement, and as the Public diver- 
sions of the Season have been inter- 
rupted by the hostile parade at the 
capitol, the exhibition of a new farce 
may not be unentertaining.” The in- 
troductory stanza, or prologue, is apt 
and superior to the author’s usual 
verse: 


“What! arm’d for virtue, and not point 
the pen, 
Brand the bold 
guilty men, 
Dash the proud Gamester 
gilded car, 
Bare the mean 


front of shameless, 


from his 


heart which lurks be- 


neath a star.” 


With this and similar stanzas she 
threw down the personal gauntlet and 
proceeded to enumerate her dramatis 
persone, with uncompromising em- 
phasis bestowing hostile names upon 
such of her characters as represented 
the Tory leaders and prominent Loy- 
alists. As in the previous farce, “Lord 
Chief Justice Hazelrod” is a malig- 
nant caricature of Peter Oliver, while 
Governor Hutchinson is lampooned 
as “Judge Meagre” and Sir William 
Pepperell as “Sir Sparrow Spendall.” 
Other Loyalists are ridiculed as “Hum 
Iiumbus,” “Brigadier Hateall,”’ “Beau 
Trumps.” The last was doubtless a 
satiric sketch of Daniel Leonard who 
deserted the patriot cause and entered 
the sparring discussion as “Massachu- 
settensis,” while as a fop with “broad 
gold lace around his hat” and kindred 
adornments he drove his coach and 
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four from Taunton to Boston. This 
character gives opportunity for keen 
sarcasm, as he discusses the chances 
for victory and the spoils: 


“But if by carnage we should win the 
game, 
Perhaps by my abilities and fame, 
I might attain a splendid glittering car, 
And mount aloft and sail in liquid air. 
Like Pheton, I’d then outstrip the 
wind,— 
And leave my low competitors behind.” 


The most vigorous portion, the speech 
of the secretary, is near the close,—an 
antithesis of the opposing motives in 
Tory and patriot hearts: 


“They fight for freedom while we stab 
the breast 

Of every man who is her friend profest, 

They fight in virtue’s ever sacred cause, 

While we tread on divine and human 
laws. 


LEN TAYMIES WARKEN 
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Glory and Victory and lasting Fame 
Will crown their arms and bless each 
Hero’s name.” 


The scenes are enacted in a 
small “back-parlor,”’ well guarded 
by soldiers, while “The Group” 
of sycophantic Tories drink their 
bumpers and discuss their pros- 
pects. 

To comprehend, in any way, the 
plaudits which greeted these satires in 
dialogue, then called dramas, one 
must ‘revert to the conditions of 
the age. In the first place, they 
were designed to foster patriotism 
by encouraging the already acrid 
feelings towards the Loyalists,— 
not a lofty motive, it is true, but 
a common mode of warfare. To 
establish the patriot’s sense of in- 
jury and redress there was resort to 
a scoring of his enemies. Again, in 
her aspiration towards drama, Mrs. 
Warren was almost a pioneer among 
native writers, and this would bring 
her distinction. From the time of the 
Revolution to the present there have 
been brilliant hopes, generally doomed 
to disappointment, that America 
would produce a playwright to rival 
the Bard of Avon. In satiric verse, 
also, her ventures were prior to the 
stronger, more literary efforts within 
the next few years by the great satir- 
ists of the time,—Philip Freneau, 
Francis Hopkinson and John Trum- 
bull. Fired by her success with the 
war dramas, for they were widely 
read and praised, she later sought to 
add to her laurels by two other trage- 
dies, “The Sack of Rome” and “The 
Ladies of Castile.” She even har- 
bored a hope that these might be 
placed upon the stage. While they 
reveal some constructive skill and a 


broad grasp of the historical scenes 
chosen, they are too stilted and unim- 
aginative to be considered as real 
drama. Foregoing her desire to have 
them printed separately, she con- 
tented herself by giving them honor- 
ary precedence in the volume of 
“Poems, Dramatic and Miscellane- 
ous,” published in 1790 and dedicated 
to Washington, in terms of stiff def- 
erence. This dedication was no offi- 
cious act, for one of her most ad- 
miring correspondents was Martha 
Washington, while the General was on 
terms of official and personal friend- 
ship with her husband. He had al- 
ready expressed admiration for her 
powers of conversation and for her 
verse. That she was considered a 
fluent speaker and writer by her own 
generation, who admired her stately 
Johnsonese, is evidenced in letters and 
also in an amusing incident. It is 
stated that she wrote some speeches 
for the members of the Provincial 
Congress and that one of the orators 
—identity kindly hidden—stumbled 
so often over her long words and mis- 
pronounced so many of her classical 
allusions, that he was finally chagrined 
into a confession of the source of his 
eloquence. If, as a letter writer, she 
“lived upon stilts,’ as has been wit- 
tily said, one must remember the 
favorite style of the time and the 
natural reserve of her nature. Charm- 
ing Abigail Adams, in her simple, 
piquant letters, deplores her uncouth- 
ness beside her “elegant friend, Mar- 
cia.” In the metrical list of articles 
for a lady’s toilet, written at request 
in view of closing importation of 
British goods, she is surprised into a 
semi-drollery and enumeration of 
trivialities which is truly refreshing, 
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while a few lines reveal her own train- 
ing and attitude: 


“In youth, indeed, an antiquated page 
Taught us the threatenings of an He- 
brew sage 
Gainst wimples, 
crisping pins, 
But rank not these among our modern 


mantles, curls and 


sins; 

For when our manners are well under- 
stood, 

What in the scale is stomacher or 
hood?” 


While Mistress Mercy Warren, 
satirist and poet, counsellor and host- 
ess of leading statesmen, had zeal- 
ously given of her talents for the aid 
of freedom, she had also guarded and 
increased her children’s welfare and 
her husband’s lover-like devotion. If 
she did not fill her letters with domes- 
tic frettings or successes, she was, 
nevertheless, an efficient housekeeper. 
Her “strawberry conserve,” her dainty 
table china and appointments, her ex- 
quisite lace and brocades, have all 
passed down to family history. Most 
valued of all her relics is the top of a 
card-table, embroidered with intricate, 
delicate stitches, there preserving in 
original designs and wonderful bril- 
liance some flowers from her garden 
which she had pressed and outlined. 

Mention has been made of her son, 
Winslow, for whom she had a love so 
deep that its revelations are pathetic, 
even in her most pedantic, moralizing 
epistles to him. This second son, 
whose brief life was largely passed 
abroad, whose quest of pleasure 


seemed wholly alien to his heritage 
and early training, was the recipient 
of his mother’s most intense, anxious 
affection. Often she expresses, in re- 
strained words, her cherished wish 
that he might return in time for her 
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birthday or to enjoy some family re- 
union, or she unfolds to him the 
beauties of garden or vicinage of the ° 
Milton home to lure him thither. In 
a way, he seemed responsive to this 
heart-interest and was proud to read 
his mother’s letters to his friends. At 
his suggestion she wrote that later 
tragedy, “The Ladies of Castile,” in 
this and other writing revealing her 
close touch, by her reading, with the 
points of travel visited by her boy. 
When he finally returned in 1791, 
with the handsome face and social 
grace suggested in his portrait now at 
the home of Mr. Winslow Warren at 
Dedham, the family joy soon chanted 
to unrelieved sorrow. After a brief 
experience of anxiety for the parents, 
Winslow joined the forces of St. 
Clair and was killed at Mount Miami, 
November 4, 1791. 

This grief was the deepest but not 
the first which had entered the War- 
ren home. Near the close of the war 
an opportunity offered to buy the 
estate of their old enemy, Governor 
Hutchinson at Milton, Massachusetts. 
James Warren became its purchaser 
and for a few years found great de- 
light in its cultivation. By nature a 
scientific agriculturalist, here was 
ample scope for his ambitions. Few 
places are more attractive to-day than 
the Milton hills with their wide, rest- 
iul outlook, their glorious trees and 
fine villas. If the latter are modern 
elements in the landscape, the natural 
beauties were there a century ago. 
The rows of sycamores, planted by- 
Governor Hutchinson, himself de- 
voted to nature, his wide gardens and 
well-appointed stables, were a joy as 
well as a care for the retired states- 
man, General Warren, who refused all 
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later political office that he might 
here enjoy rural happiness. One by 
one came the sad losses until the Mil- 
ton home seemed so associated with 
their griefs that it was no longer dear 
to its inmates. Two years after re- 
moval from Plymouth, in 1783, came 
the sudden death of James Otis, re- 
viving memories of his long-blighted 
life. Two years later, the third son, 
Charles, sufferer from consumption 
and seeking a warmer climate, died 
suddenly at Cadiz. Then followed 
the death of Winslow, and almost 
simultaneously the discovery of an 
incurable disease in the son George, 
now settled in Maine as lawyer. 
During the long months of illness 
the mother’s heart ached to nurse her 
boy, but her own feebleness and that 
of her husband prevented. With a 
touch of that spirit and energy which 
never deserted her, she writes that 
she would make the journey to Maine, 
despite health and bad weather, if she 
were permitted. Clearly to the last 
the less clever intellect but better 
poised reason of the husband was the 
recognized pilot of the household. 
Meantime, financial troubles crept 
upon the estate and after ten years 
of absence the family returned with 
saddened memories but serene happi- 
ness to the old-time “Plymouth fire- 
side.” Much money had been ex- 
pended upon this Milton home. 
Commissions to purchase elegant 
wall papers had been sent to the 
son, Winslow, when abroad, while 
tapestries and other expensive 
accessories added to the luxurious 
furnishing. 

Though 


taking no part in the 
national government, the state of the 
country seemed a great regret, even 
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dread, to these patriot hearts who had 
sacrificed so willingly to gain liberty 
and a new nation. The anarchical 
conditions everywhere during the 
years prior to the establishment of 
Federalism, then the tendencies to- 
wards monarchical ideas, which they 
feared were instilled in the aspirations 
of many of their friends, now in con- 
trol of the govenment, were subjects 
of agitated discussions. Always de- 
voted to simplicity of manners, ever 
rigidity, they rebuked all proneness to 
French fashions and court etiquette. 
They often felt lonely and aggrieved 
in their relations with former friends 
who were now pronounced Feder- 
alists. If the years brought disap- 
pointments and illness, if Mistress 
Warren’s once brilliant eyes became 
almost useless, still the aged couple 
found unwearied pleasure in each 
other’s comradeship and in the home 
and children of their son James, now 
settled at “Clifford,” and thus a near 
neighbor. The innate humor and 
saneness of James Warren never de- 
serted him. Though the once volu- 
minous correspondence of the gifted 
lady was now limited, and accom- 
plished only through an amanuensis, 
still she was alert mentally and full 
of gracious, if stately, hospitality, to 
friends of the younger as well as the 
older generation. 

One sad chapter remains for men- 
tion before this life-history is ended. 
Urged, perhaps unduly, by her family 
and friends, Mrs. Warren consented 
to write a History of the Revolution, 
using her own data and journals as- 
siduously kept during the years’ of 
stress, and having access to im- 
portant state papers. Designing this 
as “a record for her children of their 
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mother’s mental life,” she worked 
most faithfully, copying as well as 
creating the three large volumes. It 
was a monumental task and the style 
grew more ponderous as the pages 
accumulated. With a strong moral 
sense she presented public and per- 
sonal incidents, yet it was inevitable 
that her prejudices should color her 
views, especially upon such close per- 
spective to the events themselves. 
If her characterizations of many of 
the Tory statesmen, especially Hutch- 
inson, show too much animosity to 
be authentic to-day, we must recall 
the change of sentiment during the 
last fifty years under the guidance of 
such wise historians as John Fiske 
and his compeers. 

The deep-reaching censure which 
this work called forth from her former 
admirer, John Adams, is well known, 
and the correspondence relating to 
the affair was published by the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society in 1878, 
under surveillance of two descendants 
of the letter writers, Charles Francis 
Adams and Winslow Warren. In 
Volume IV, Series V, of these Col- 
lections one may read the twenty 
letters with their revelatory pictures 
of the times and the characters in- 
volved. If this “quarrel,” for it seems 
to deserve no better term, was semi- 
farcical,it was also pathetic in its effect 
upon the restrained, yet no less sen- 
sitive, emotions of Mrs. Warren. As 
usual in such cases the mischief was 
brewed by the initial letter and its 
quick retort. If John Adams was 
ever impetuous, he was surely so in 
this instance and lost his self-poise 
with lamentable haste. If Mrs. 
Warren was persistent, impatient and 
retaliatory under censure, she has 
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here been her own accuser. Mr. 
Adams already had had strained rela- 
tions with General Warren, owing to 
their difference of opinion on national 
matters, and in this history he was 
bitterly enraged at two or three sen- 
tences anent his own nature and his 
political leanings. These he cites as 
the first cause for grievance in the 
initial letter on the subject, July 11, 
1807, soon after the publication of 
the volumes. The first passage to 
rouse his ire seems to current readers 
a true, moderate statement of the 
weakness of our second President, but 
it must have been unwelcome criti- 
cism during his life from an old friend: 
“His passions and prejudices were 
sometimes too strong for his sagacity 
and judgment.” In answer he asks 
for specific instances from the _his- 
torian and reiterates his innocence of 
the charge in all public affairs. More 
offensive still, and emanating from 
the strong feelings of the Warrens, 
were the insinuations of disloyalty 
to republican principles: ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately, for himself and his country, he 
became so enamoured with the Brit- 
ish constitution and the government, 
manners and laws of the nation, that 
a partiality for monarchy appeared 
which was inconsistent with his 
former professions of republicanism.” 
With the super-sensitiveness of the 
Federalists to all such hints, this calls 
forth from Mr. Adams an absolute 
denial: “Every part and every senti- 
ment in this paragraph I affirm upon 
my honor and my faith is totally un- 
founded.” 


“Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear ’t that the opposed may beware of 
thee.” 
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Had the first dictum of Shakespeare’s 
advice been heeded, the second letter 
of this correspondence would have 
been unwritten. With a tempera- 
ment like Mrs. Warren’s, however, 
the second adage was more easily 
followed than the first. To keep 
silence or reply moderately to such 
charges was quite impossible to the 
strong spirit which was dictator be- 
neath the reserved, decorous manner. 
The answer sent five days later 
opened with a significant allusion to 
the lapse of time in their “friend- 
ly literary intercourse,” expressed 
amazement at the “charges of want 
of veracity and malignity of heart by 
a gentleman who has long known me 
too well to suspect me wilfully guilty.” 
The woman’s sensitive feelings had 
already amplified the insinuations and 
her resentment caused another lapse 


from control when she suggested that 
“the irritation of the times or some 
reason unknown to her must have 
agitated his mind too much for the 


gentleman or the friend.” Another 
challenge for the demon of quarrel! 
In vindication of her charges, if such 
he would consider them, she recalls 
conversations at her home wherein 
his monarchical ideas seemed in evi- 
dence. Angered yet more by further 
reading in the history, Mr. Adams 
waits not for an answer to his first 
letter, but sends another speedily, 
wherein his rage quite destroys ail 
sense of justice. Thus he queries 
whether to the sentiments of ani- 
mosity against him maintained by the 
Warren family, he is indebted for the 
absurd rumors of his alliances with 
the English royal family, through 
marriage of his son to the Princess 
Royal, his daughter to the Prince of 
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Wales and his own agreement with 
King George to make John Quincy 
Adams the King of North America. 
He even hints that his hanging in 
effigy in parts of the South may be 
also accounted for by the connivance, 
or influence, of the Warren antag- 
onism. 

It is not strange that, in reply, Mrs. 
Warren denounces such insinuations 
as “most captious, malignant, irrele- 
vant compositions,” while with a bit 
of sarcasm which bites, she adds: “It 
was not the design of my historic 
work to write a panegyric on your 
life and character, tho’ fully sensible 
of your virtues and your services.” 
Perchance this delicate shaft of ridi- 
cule was the hardest of all to bear, 
for in the last letter Mr. Adams quite 
loses all rein upon his temper and 
quotes, though with the admission 
that he would only have applied them 
to an unknown writer of the history, 
the scurrilous lines on Envy, Corrup- 
tion and Obloquy from  Pope’s 
“Alley.” Having thus reached “the 
climax of rancour, indecency and 
vulgarism” as Mrs. Warren harshly 
denominates these lines, she yet has 
the last word and makes her ultima- 
tum, with a latent sadness as well as 
indignation: “As an oid friend, I pity 
you. As a Christian, I forgive you; 
but there must be some acknowledg- 
ment of your injurious treatment, 
some advances to conciliation, before 
I can again feel that respect and affec- 
tion towards Mr. Adams, which once 
existed in the bosom of Mercy 
Warren.” 

Let history be grateful for the wise 
mediation of a common friend, EI- 
bridge Gerry, in effecting peace and 
reconciliation between the two once 
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admiring patriot-hearts. To this 
kindly man Mrs. Warren submitted 
_ the letters, accepted meekly, it would 
seem, his rebuke that in event of in- 
sulting language, “the one dignified 
line of conduct on the part of a lady 
is silence,” and rejoiced in his success 
to substitute “halsams for caustics 
between quondam friends.” Among 
later letters in the collection, now 
intact at the home of Mr. Winslow 
Warren, are one or two indicating a 
renewal of friendly relations even to 
the extent of visits between the once 
intimate correspondents, Abigail Ad- 
ams and her “assured friend. Mercy 
Warren.” 

The wound was healed but the scar 
remained through life, one more grief 
to the woman whose brilliant mind 
and popular admiration had not saved 
her from a full quota of sorrows. The 
last, long dreaded loss was her hus- 
band’s death in 1808. Tenderly 
patient were the last years of her life; 
after she had already passed her eight- 
ieth milestone, her satire lessened, 
her gentleness increased, dictating 
occasional letters to the very few 
friends who survived, leaning with 
loving dependence upon the ministra- 
tions of her two sons, Henry and 
James, greeting the many callers with 
grateful courtesy. Keenly alert in 
mind, interested in all the new ideas 
of education, she urgently advocated 
a broad culture for women, not that 
they might wield public office, but 
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that they might find nobler resources 
in their homes. Superior in mental 
training to her own day, with literary 
vanities, it is true, she yet united that 
heart culture which must coalesce 
with brain power in every true char- 
acter. After a brief illness she died in 
October, 1814; her grave beside her 
husband and children is seen by many 
pilgrims to the old burying hill at 
Plymouth. 

Copley has preserved for us the 
features of the later dame,—the keen, 
penetrative eyes, the firm mouth, and 
the tense, efficient bearing of the fig- 
ure, even the sense of proud responsi- 
bility which seems relegated to the 
folds of that stiff, blue-gray silk gown. 
Another portrait, of a younger 
woman, reveals the same dominant 
traits—keenness, dignity, strength, 
with a latent yearning as well as re- 
pression of emotion. Her life in her 
home had compensating joy and 
grief. She had rare opportunities for 
personal and patriotic influence and 
she was faithful to each. With a na- 
ture incapable of showing affection in 
open expression, as is the case with 
many women of all ages, she yet 
had, beneath her armor, vital 
emotions. Her aspiration and 
fidelity were echoed in the words 
of self-discipline, 


written to. her 


husband: “The great lessons of self- 
denial and resignation are what the 
present generation are admonished to 
learn.” 
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How Ebenezer Entertained 


By Alice E. Allen 


BENEZER lay on the lounge 
in the kitchen. One eye was 
obscured by a white bandage. 
The other was closed. His 

hair lay in damp gray wisps on his 
forehead. His flannel shirt was loos- 
ened at the neck. Outside of it was 
a gay flowered dressing coat. There 
was a smell of arnica in the room. 

Ebenezer had met with an accident. 
Painful it had proved both to body 
and mind. Ebenezer had what his 
wife called “an infirmity of the flesh.” 
He was absent-minded to a superla- 
tive degree. He was, to use her own 
language, “the absentest-minded man 
in seven counties.” 

To-day this had resulted in a se- 
rious fall. Seated upon the topmost 
bough of the old sweet-apple tree, his 
good-natured whistling and sawing 
had been brought to an abrupt termi- 
nation; there had been a crash of fall- 
ing bodies, and bough and Ebenezer 
had descended together, for he had 
sawed off the very limb upon which 
he had carefully poised himself! 

“Here I'll raise my Ebenezer,” his 
wife had said in grim humor when 
she and Serena had helped the old 
man to a standing posture. Ebenezer 
had only groaned. : 

But lying in the warmth of the old 
kitchen, soothed by the homely clat- 
ter of dishes in the sink, the crackle 
of the fire and the smell of arnica, his 
crushed spirits had reasserted them- 


selves. His mind reverted again and 
again to the theme which had held it 
enthralled while he unconsciously 
sawed off the bough so necessary to 
his own comfort. He cleared his 
throat with sudden vehemence. The 
rattle of china in the sink grew 
fainter, then subsided entirely, as his 
wife’s voice asked anxiously, “Be you 
in pain?” 

“In pain of. mind, Cynthy,” said the 
old man feebly. 

“It’s a good thing to have your 
mind with you, Ebenezer Malcolm; 
enough so’s you know when there’s 
pain in it,” said his wife significantly, 
as the swish of water and clink of 
china recommenced. 

“IT know, Cynthy,” assented Eben- 
ezer meekly. Then with sudden de- 
termination he added, “‘There’s some- 
thing beside pain in my mind, too.” 

“Well, out with it,” said Cynthy, 
briskly wringing her dishcloth. 

“T’m goin’ to entertain,” said Eb- 
enezer. 

Cynthy dropped the dishcloth. Se- 
rena turned startled dark eyes upon 
her grandfather. 

“Goin’—to—what?” gasped Cyn- 
thy. 

“Goin’ to entertain,” he replied test- 
ily; “that’s what S’rene calls it—and 
it’s so in the newspapers: ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. So and So entertained their 
friends on Monday.’ I’m goin’ to 
entertain.” 
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His wife crossed the room quickly 
and removed the bandage from his 
eye. “Be you out of your head, 
Ebenezer?” she asked, anxiously gaz- 
ing into that swollen and discolored 
member. 

“No, I ain't,” said he, blinking at 
the light. “I’m in my right mind for 
once, and I tell you I’m goin’ to have 
a party—I’m goin’ to entertain. And 
it’s goin’ to be on Wednesday week.” 

Cynthy sank into a rocker. “Well, 
I’m beat,” she said. 

Serena came forward out of the 
firelight, her dark eyes dancing with 
delight. “Oh, grandpa,’ she said, 
“what fun! I love parties and I know 
just how to do it.” 

“Course you do, course you do,” he 
said, patting the girl’s hand gently. 
“You and me will get it up, S’rene.” 

“Ebenezer Malcolm,” said his wife’s 
voice, “what will the church and the 
commun’ty at large think of you—at 
your age—givin’ a party?” 

“Cynthy,” suddenly sitting up and 
glaring at her from beneath his band- 
age, “I don’t care a durn—not one— 
what they think. I tell you I’m goin’ 
to do it.” 

“Tt’ll be nice, grandma,” said Se- 
rena coaxingly. ‘You'll enjoy it your- 
self. You can bake such delicious 
things, you know.” 

Baking was Mrs. Malcolm’s strong 
point. Serena’s artful words brought 
to the eye of her mind loaves of iced 
cakes, pans of crisp, sugar-coated| 
doughnuts, tins of browning biscuits, 
jars of clear crimson jelly—an end- 
less vista of tempting delicacies, which 
her hands secretly ached to prepare. 
“If ’twas for you, child,” she said, 
twouldn’t be so foolish. But 
think of him, seventy-five year 
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old—goin’ one on seventy-six—givin’ 
a party!” 

“T don’t care a durn—not one,” re- 
plied the hero firmly. 

“It’s all settled, grandpa,” said Se- 
rena gleefully" “Grandma will be 
committee on refreshments, you on 
entertainment and I on invitations. 
I shall write them.” 

Ebenezer gave a great sigh of con- 
tent. “That’s it, S’rene. I just 
knowed you’d know how to do it. 
And I want it real stylish.” 

Mrs. Malcolm groaned. But Se- 
rena went on gayly, as if reading an 
invitation. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ebenezer Malcolm 
request the pleasure of 
Moore’s company from—” 

“Mrs. Ebenezer Malcolm,” inter- 
rupted that good lady firmly, “doesn’t 
entertain. Put in Mr. if you must, 
but leave Mrs. out.” 

“I can give it alone, Cynthy,” said 
Ebenezer, with a firm wave of his well 
hand. ‘Go on, S’rene.” 

“What time do you want them to 
come, grandpa?” said the’ girl. “At 
seven?” 


Deacon 


“Must it be seven to be stylish, 


S’rene?” he asked anxiously. “Of 
course it must be as you say, but 
seven’s too late to suit me. That’s 


most bedtime.” 

“If you must have a party,” said his 
wife, “do put it at a sensible time. 
Why, Widder Ainsworth’s to bed by 
seven, or half after, every night of 
her life.” 

The old man’s well eye regarded 
Serena anxiously. “Couldn’t it be 
five?’ he asked timidly. 

“Oh, yes, grandpa,” said the girl, 
“five will do nicely. Now at the end 
shall we put R. S. V. P.?” 
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“What fur?” said the old man. 

“That means you want an answer, 
grandpa; you want to know whether 
or not they'll come.” 

“Oh, they'll come,” said the old 
man, a faint smile on his anxious old 
face. “Every one on ’em. But I 
sort 0’ like the sound of them letters. 
Say ’em again, S’rene.” 

So the girl repeated the fascinating 
letters, while Mrs. Malcolm sniffed 
disdainfully. 

“How many of the neighbors, do 
you spose, will know the meaning of 
them?” she said. “Will Deacon 
Moore? And how about Celesty Ann 
Shaver? And the Widder Ainsworth ? 
I, for one, don’t take no stock in 
furrin tongues.” 

“Put ‘em in, S’rene, put ’em in,” 
said the old man, strong in his weak- 
ness. “If the apostle could speak 
with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels, Cynthy, why shouldn’t I?” 

“You've forgot, Ebenezer Mal- 
colm,” said his wife, “that they profit 
him nothin’ if he used them without 
charity. That’s what they’ll do for 
you, too—they’ll profit you nothin’—” 

“T don’t care,” interrupted the old 
man firmly, albeit wearily, “I’m goin’ 
to entertain, and I’m goin’ to do it 
just as S’rene says—she knows how.” 


Serena was writing the invitations. 
There were ink spots on her fingers 
and a big one on her pretty pointed 
chin. But she was good to look at. 
She wrote rapidly—the pile of blank 
envelopes at her right growing lower 
and lower, the pile of neatly addressed 
ones at her left, higher and higher. 
Suddenly the busy scratch, scratch of 
her pen ceased. With a smile she 
read what she had just written in a 
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clear girlish hand, “Mr. Ebenezer 
Malcolm requests the pleasure of 
Mr. John Terrence’s company at his 
home on Wednesday evening, March 
eighteenth, at five.” 

For fully two minutes Serena sat 
lost in thought. Would John come? 
And as if in direct answer to her 
thoughts, she saw, driving slowly 
along the road, John himself. He 
was not looking her way. Serena 
smiled a curious little smile when she 
saw that. *Twasn’t long since— 

Down by the barn John Terrence 
came toa standstill; Ebenezer had 
called to him. Serena saw her grand- 
father limp painfully down the drive- 
way toward the road; saw, too, John’s 
look of kind concern as he sprang out 
of the cutter and led his horse toward 
the old man. John was always con- 
siderate. If only— 

The two men talked a long time. 
Serena stood in the sunshine at the 
window and waited. By and by John 
Terrence sprang into the cutter and 
came slowly along the driveway. But 
he did not look up. Serena raised the 
window quietly. She leaned out in 
the sunshine. “John,” she called 
clearly. 

Perhaps John did not hear. Any- 
way, he did not turn. But his horse 
heard. Serena saw the little animal 
prick up his ears at the well-known 
voice. “Whoa, Pluto,” she called 
gayly. 

The horse stopped. John Terrence 
turned, looked up and lifted his cap. 
“Good afternoon, Miss Serena,” he 
said quietly. “Did you want some- 
thing ?” 

How altogether good and _ hand- 
some and strong John’s face was. 
Serena spoke gently. 
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“I’m sorry to bother you, John,” 
she said. 

At something in her voice, John 
Terrence’s face brightened, changed 
indescribably. But he said nothing. 

“Tt’s—it’s only about the party,” 
went on Serena. “Did grandpa tell 
you?” 

“Yes,” said John. 
to come.” 

“And you will?” She leaned out of 
the window eagerly. 

“IT told your grandfather,” said 
John slowly, “that—I could not come. 
I thought it would relieve you. But 
—if you want me—do you want me to 
come, Serene?” 

The color of a wild rose was in the 
girl’s cheeks. “I should be glad on 
grandpa’s account,” she began. Then 
she broke off suddenly. ‘Please 
come, John,” she said and closed the 
window before he could answer. 


“He asked me 


The night of the party arrived. 
The home of Ebenezer Malcolm 
beamed with cleanliness and good 
will. The parlor was lighted. Its 
severe dustless order was unchanged, 
save for a bank of white hyacinths in 
one corner which Serena’s fingers had 
coaxed into early bloom. 

“You and grandpa must stand over 
here and receive your guests,” said the 
girl, as she gave a few last lingering 
touches to the parlor. 

“It’s my opinion,” said Cynthy, 
“that folks who receive their friends 
‘way off in one corner of a parlor 
ain’t what you might call glad to see 
‘em. ‘Give hospitality without grudg- 
ing’ don’t mean no such cold welcome 
as that, child.” 

“Let S’rene alone, Cynthy?” said 
Ebenezer, somewhat testily. “We 
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must be stylish—and she knows how. 
Ain’t she gradooated from the city 
school ?” 

Out in the dining-room two long 
tables were spread with every deli- 
cacy which sugar, spices, flour, eggs, 
butter, cream and clever fingers could 
concoct. The air was laden with the 
appetizing odor of freshly baked bis- 
cuits and the sweet spiciness of fruit 
cake. In her best black silk, spotless 
white apron and cap, Mrs. Ebenezer 
sat awaiting her husband’s guests. 
The old man himself, self-conscious 
and uncomfortable in his Sunday suit, 
stiff collar, startling cravat and new 
boots, paced the floor. Now that the 
party was fully upon him, he felt its 
responsibility resting all too heavily 
upon his shoulders. Gladly would he 
have shared it with his wife. Even 
his boots squeaked in apprehensive 
nervousness. 

The clock struck five—clearly, 
sharply. He cast a furtive glance at 
his wife; but she, with imperturbable 
calm, counted stitches. 

“Tt’s stylish to be a leetle mite late, 
Cynthy,” he said, his voice vibrant 
between hope and fear. 

“Ts it?” said Cynthy, disbelievingly. 
“You and me, Ebenezer, when we go 
to doin’s hereabouts calculate to be 
right on time.” 

At fifteen past five he went to the 
door and looked down the road. 
“Mebby the clock’s too fast,” he said. 

“Mebby,” said his wife, with a 
sharp click of her needles. She, too, 
was growing nervous. 

There was a sound of footsteps. 
With incredible swiftness Ebenezer 
flew across the room to the hyacinth 
corner. 

“Come, Cynthy,” he called in an 
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agitated whisper, “some one’s a “°Tain’t like ’em to be late,” said 
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comin’, 
‘“Where’s your mind gone to now, 
Ebenezer Malcolm?” said his wife. 
“That’s Serene comin’ downstairs.” 
The coming of Serena through the 
stairway door was as if a wind 
straight from the woods, sweet with 
the breath of a hundred budded wild 


the old man, with a note of genuine 
anxiety in his voice. 

Serena was puzzled. There had 
been no answers to the invitations. 

“Ain’t none of ’em said nothin’ to 
you about it, Ebenezer?” said Cyn- 
thy, her curiosity getting the better of 
her unconcern. 


t things, blew through the room. Her “T ain’t seen nothin’ of none of ’em 
. cheeks were faintly flushed; her eyes but John,” said the old man. “I ain't 
j were like stars. She caught up her been to the village, you know. You 
snowy silken skirts, and with a soft don’t s’pose—” 
, rustle of ribbons, danced airily up to “T suppose,” interrupted his wife, 
9 the old man standing solemnly in the “that not one of ‘em knows what your 
. best room, swept him a low courtesy, invites mean. I told you to leave off 
F took his hands with mock gravity, and that heathenish gibberish at the end. 
‘ then, greatly to his surprise, waltzed But you would be stylish, you know.” 
y him gayly round and round the room, Ebenezer glanced in helpless appeal 
. “Ebenezer Malcolm,” came Cyn- toward Serena. 
a thy’s voice warningly. “The parson’ll She stroked his work-hardened old 
come and ketch you a dancin—and hand gently. “They'll come, grand- 
then what?” pa,” she said, “don’t you worry.” But 
C “Then he’d wish he could, too, in her own heart there had arisen a 
" grandma,” laughed Serena, pausing sudden doubt, which deepened as the 
, to drop a light kiss on the old lady’s_ minutes passed. 
severe countenance. “Wouldn’t he, At quarter of six Ebenezer sprang 
" grandpa ?” to his feet, and began again his ner- 
. The old man held the girl off at vous pacing to and fro. His hands 
arm’s length. “Well, if you ain’t a were clasped behind him. The lines 
si sight for sore eyes,” he said. “Just of anxiety in his wrinkled face deep- 
sg wait till John sees you. Ain’t she a ened. Faster and faster he went, up 
‘ pictur, Cynthy?” and down, down and up. Suddenly 
“Looks well enough,” said Cynthy. he came to a full stop, his eyes staring 
“ Her tone was grim, but her spectacled into vacancy, his face working visibly. 
. eyes beamed strong approval upon her Then, like one demented, he rushed 
. granddaughter. She was dimly con- into the bedroom. Behind the door 
7 scious that the girl was as much out hung his overcoat. He reached down 
» of place in her severe surroundingsas into one of its great pockets. He 
were the hyacinths in the parlor. danced, he shouted. 
i The clock struck—it was half past “Has the man gone clean crazy?” 
. five. Ebenezer glanced apprehensive- exclaimed his wife, springing up in 
‘ ly at Serena. genuine alarm. “He ain’t been him- 
“Don’t you worry, grandpa,” she self since he decided to entertain.” 
. said, “it’s early yet.” “Entertain ?” screamed the old man, 
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as he tore up and down the room, 
waving a bundle before the aston- 
ished eyes of wife and granddaughter. 
“Entertain? Who’s goin’ to enter- 
tain? I didn’t mail ‘em, I tell you. 
They’re all here, every durn one on 
‘em.” 

“Didn’t mail ’em!” exclaimed Cyn- 
thy. “The invites?” 

“What else would I be a talkin’ 
about?” shouted Ebenezer in a ner- 
vous fury. “I took ‘em to the post 
office that day and just as I was goin’ 
to drop ’em in, along came the parson. 
He told me about how the roof leaked 
—or suthin-—and—and I went along 
with him—and I clean forgot them 
invites.” 

“Well, I’m beat,” said Cynthy, “if 
you ain’t the absentest minded—” 

“Never mind, grandpa,” said Se- 
rena. She had flung both her strong 
young arms protectingly about the old 
man’s neck. “Just you wait—let me 
think.” 

Ebenezer looked down at her hope- 
fully. But her face belied the com- 
fort in her voice. “There ain’t nothin’ 
even you can do, S’rene,” he said 
brokenly. He sat down in his old 
chair by the stove, his head buried in 
his hands, and rocked himself to 
and fro. He was on the verge of 
tears. Cynthy cast stealthily anxious 
glances in his direction. 

“Mebby it’s because you used so 
much profanity, Ebenezer,” she said. 
Her voice was not unkind. 

“Mebby, Cynthy,” said the old man. 
His spirit was completely broken. 

Serena couldn't endure the sight of 
his distress. She slipped out of doors 
into the twilight. The sky was 
still warm with color, and _ al- 
though the snow still lingered, the air 
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was full of the first, faint, subtle sug- 
gestions of spring. 

A moment later, John Terrence, 
driving rapidly up the driveway, was 
startled by a slender white figure fly- 
ing toward him. “Take me to the 
village, John,” said Serena’s voice, 
breathless full of an intense excite- 
ment. “I'll be ready in a minute. 
Don’t ask questions now. I’ll explain 
later.” And she was gone into the 
house. 

When she came back she wore Mrs. 
Malcolm’s heavy blanket shawl and a 
white wool cap. John helped her into 
the cutter, wrapped the robes about 
her, sprang in, took the reins, and 
away they went. The girl turned 
a pale face toward she 
told him quickly what had happened. 
“Grandpa is _heart-broken,” 
said. “Grandma _ doesn’t 
to be hard on him, but she is, some- 
times.” 

“Like some others,” said John, sug- 
gestively. 

Serena ignored the implied ques- 
tion. “It’s all my fault,’ she went 
on contritely. “We shouldn’t have 
had written invitations. I just wanted 
to have things as they used to be at 
school. ‘Twas foolish of me, John. 
And now you'll help me, won't you?” 
She paused, breathless. There was a 
suggestion of tears in her eyes. She 
was adorable in her distress. 

“Always, Serene,” said John, with 
more tenderness than the occasion re- 


him as 


she 
mean 


quired. 
The quick color flamed in the girl’s 
cheeks. “Never mind that now, 


John,” she said hurriedly, in answer 
to some unspoken remark. “I’m going 
to every single house and invite the 
people myself. They'll get there now 
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in plenty of time. It’s only six. 
Drive fast, John, please.” 

John lifted the lines with a peculiar 
touch, to which his horse responded 
with instant understanding. They 
flew along the road. Both were si- 
lent, save when Serena gave a direc- 
tion as to their course. At each house 
along the road she sprang out, and 
John could hear her clear voice, anx- 
ious, urgent, in quick explanation. 
When they reached the village the 
stops were more frequent. The last 
one was at the parsonage, and here 
John sprang out himself and gave 
thelinestoSerena. “Let me go in here, 
Serene,” he said, the light of a sudden 
resolve in his eyes. “You're tired.” 

“Make him understand, John,” 
called the girl anxiously. 

When John came back there was a 
satisfied smile on his face. “He'll 
come,” was all he said, as they turned 
toward home. 

“They'll all come,” said the girl 
gladly. “Even Widder Ainsworth, 
who had her hair done up in curl 
papers for the night.” She laughed 
lightly. “It was good in you, John,” 
she added, after a moment, “I’ll never 
forget it. Poor grandpa.” 

John turned to look at her. Her 
face shone like a white flower in the 
moonlight. The exquisite curves and 
coloring of her lips were irresistible. 
Suddenly the man gathered her up in 
his arms and kissed her. The girl 
said no word. She drew away from 
him quickly. The moonlight caught 
two or three stray bits of her hair un- 
der the old cap, turning them to gold. 
After a minute of intense quiet, John 


spoke. “There’s only one thing to 
say, Serene. That you’ve known a 
long time. I love you.” 
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Serena was silent. “Haven’t you 


one word for me, dear?” His voice 
was insistent. 

The girl shook her head. 

“There is no one else, Serene?” 


questioned John. 

The girl looked up, met his eyes 
fully. ‘No one,” she said. 

“Then why not me, Serene?” said 
John whimsically. “I’ve loved you al- 
ways, dear—since that day you came, 
a little, lonely, homesick girl—do you 
remember ?” 

“If you loved me,” said the girl 
suddenly, “how could you— just 
now ?” 

“If I loved you,” said the man, 
“how could I do otherwise?” 

Serena did not answer. She turned 
her face away. And in silence they 
drove along the quiet road. The 
horse took his own time; his driver 
had forgotten him; so had Serena. 
When he came to a sudden stop, both 
occupants of the cutter looked up in 
surprise. They were still half a mile 
from Ebenezer Malcolm’s house, for, 
true to his habit, the horse had 
brought his master—home ! 

John looked down at Serena. 
“Pluto understands my feelings,” he 
said. “He has brought us home to- 
gether. It wouldn’t be exactly un- 
pleasant, would it, dear, if—some 
time—”’ 

Serena looked up, her eyes full of a 


strange new tenderness. “Not alto- 
gether—perhaps—John,” she whis- 
pered. Fifteen minutes later they 


drove into Ebenezer’s yard, already 
well filled with vehicles of all sorts and 
conditions. Inside the house, Eben- 
ezer, at his best, “entertained.” To 
judge from the faces of his guests, he 
was doing it in right royal fashion. 
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While Serena slipped away to remove 
her wraps, John Terrence had a short 
conversation with the host. The old 
man’s face beamed. “Glad on it, 
John,” he said. 

A minute later John spoke to Cvn- 
thy. She sank at once into a con- 
venient rocker. “Well, I’m beat,” she 
said. “But I’m glad I baked up— 
and there’s plenty of fruit cake.” 

Just before supper was announced 
he sought out Serena, where she was 
standing, alone, in the parlor window. 
“Grandpa and Grandma Malcolm are 
willing,” he said with quiet signifi- 
cance, ‘‘and I spoke to the parson 
when I invited him.” 

Serena looked up, startled, incredu- 
lous, suddenly comprehending. “But, 
John,” she said. 
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“Tt’s the only way I can ever get 
you, Serene,” said John, “and surely 
I’ve been patient.” 


Just then Ebenezer paused in 
passing. ‘“’Twould add to _ the 
entertainin’, S’rene,” he said wist- 
fully. 


A sudden hush fell over the crowded 
rooms. Serena saw her grandparents 
standing in expectant and suggestive 
attitudes. The old pastor, his eyes 
smiling kindly upon her, waited in the 
hyacinth corner. Half laughing, she 
turned from him to John. His face 
was determined, but his eyes met hers 
with a great tenderness. Suddenly a 
quick understanding of him, of her- 
self, came to the girl. She held out 
her hand. “I’m ready, John,” she 
said. 
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By Henry 


IEWED in the right per- 
¥ spective, the subject of 
life insurance becomes sur- 


rounded, not with the gloom 
of mortality statistics, but with a 
halo of splendid achievement equal 
to anything which has yet been 
produced in this age of rapid 
progress in the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Under the pen of the writer 
and the eloquence of the public 
speaker, the development in America 
during the last century in machinery, 
agriculture, transportation and in- 
vention has been made to live before 
our eyes in pictures of progress which 
dazzle us; but side by side with these 
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prodigious signs of growth, there 
has grown up quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, though of late years with 
marvellous swiftness, a business—a 
philanthropy some may call it—which 
already crowds fast upon all of these, 
and may within a generation outrival 
anything yet witnessed in the com- 
mercial life of the nation. A better 
conception of this progress, and a 
clearer understanding of its effect 
upon social and industrial life in 
America to-day, will be gained by a 
glance at this interest in compari- 
son with the various great industries 
of this country,—railroads, the raising 
of wheat, cotton and corn, coal min- 
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ing, the manufacture of sugar,—as 
well as banking, all indicative of the 
wealth and productive energy of 4 
great people. This comparison can- 
not be better presented perhaps than 
in the statistics given below: 


Railroads, cost of construc- 


NE ere Ene «be 2 $12,326,000,000 
Life insurance, amount out- 

SERN coins sc cnwe aces 9,750,000,000 
National banks, resources... 6,114,000,000 
Savings banks, resources... 2,893,000,000 
Railroads, income ......... 1,612,000,000 
Corn crop (average for five 

WUE So oie gs wt dos, cocoa 774,000,000 
Revenues of the national 

government Se 684,000,000 
Life insurance, income ..... 480,000,000 
Wheat crop (average for five 

WOES sts yoxk a acanss 3s 354,000,000 
Amount paid for pensions.. 138,000,000 
Amount paid policy-holders 200,000,000 


The figures of life insurance here 
given relate entirely to the great stock 
and mutual corporations which con- 
duct their business upon accepted 
scientific standards, and do not in- 
clude the large sums of insurance 
held by fraternal societies, trade un- 
ions and private beneficiary associa- 
tions maintained by large corpora- 
tions for the benefit of employees. 
There is probably to-day over three 
billions of insurance of this character 
in force. It will be seen that in the 
matter of outstanding risks the busi- 
ness is, after that of the railroads, the 
largest in the country; and that in 
cash income it is exceeded only by 
railroads, the corn crop and the reve- 
nues of the national government. 

But the comparison is even more 
striking between the growth of life 
insurance and that of these other in- 
dustries during the past ten years. 
In that period life insurance increased 
inore than 100 per cent; railroads, 
about 20 per cent, and national and 
savings banks less than 50 per cent. 
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At the present rate of increase the 
amount of life insurance outstanding 
in level premium companies will ex- 
ceed in twenty years the resources of 
railroads. The indications are that 
within a quarter of a century life in- 
surance may become the foremost 
business in the land. 

In comparing the development of 
life insurance with these great finan- 
cial and commercial interests, it 
should be borne in mind that the lat- 
ter have grown and thrived with the 
progress of the country, are in fact 
essential and inseparable elements of 
that progress. Life insurance is prac- 
tically the growth of a half century, 
and rather than being a cause in any 
sense of the country’s progress in 
wealth, is the product not only of in- 
creased material prosperity and in- 
creased thrift, but of the higher civil- 
ization which has grown out of that 
progress. Man’s first effort is to get 
wealth, his second to preserve it, and 
his last to insure its benefits to pos- 
terity. 

Although life insurance has been 
known in America since the opening 
of the nineteenth century, it gained 
no recognition as a business institu- 
tion until the middle of the century. 
An insurance writer in 1852 estimated 
that between three and four thousand 
persons were employed in life insur- 
ance at that time, and some 65,000 
lives were then insured. To-day there 
are considerably more than fifty 
thousand persons directly employed 
in the business, and the number of 
people insured is in the vicinity of 
12,000,000. The same writer esti- 
mated the amount of insurance in 
force in 1852 to be $125,000,000; to- 
day it is over $9,750,000,000. In less 
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than half a century life insurance bas 
increased seventy-fold. 

The largest single financial institu- 
tion in the world is one of the Ameri- 
can life insurance companies. It is 
larger even than the Bank of Eng- 
land. The cash assets of this company 
are $390,000,000, its yearly income 
is over $70,000,000. The cash assets 
of twenty-seven leading American 
companies average $70,000,000 each. 
Their daily income is nearly $1,500,- 
000. They carry cash bank balances 
of over $90,000,000, and are paying 
claims to policy-holders at the rate of 
$600,000 a day. Since their organiza- 
tion American life insurance com- 
panies have paid to beneficiaries under 
their policies nearly $3,000,000,000, a 
sum exceeding the amount paid by 
the United States government in pen- 
sions since the Civil War. 

We gain from such statistics some 
comprehension of the vastness of life 
insurance, of its rapidly increasing 
importance as a factor in social and 
commercial life, and of the magnitude 
of its achievements in particular cases. 

Life insurence originated in Eng- 
land, being the outgrowth of a desire 
on the part of the great well-to-do 
middle classes to remove the sharp 
edge of poverty likely to prove the in- 
heritance of dependents in case of the 
untimely death of the family’s head. 
This has been the distinguishing fea- 
ture of life insurance from its birth 
down to the present day. It has 
proved one of the most powerful 
agencies in decreasing the world’s 
poverty and distributing the commu- 
nity’s wealth in the hands which most 
need it. The billions of insurance 
contracts outstanding in this country 
to-day are simply so many guarantees 
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against crushing poverty, a burden 
alike to the individual and the com- 
munity. 

The first life insurance policy was 
issued in London in 1583, by sixteen 
individuals; but it was not until 16¢9 
that the social need for this form of 
protection manifested itself in the or- 
ganization of the “Society for the As- 
surance of Widows and Orphans of 
London.” It was a crude form of as- 
sessment and lasted about eleven 
years, paying twenty-four claims. In 
1706 the first proprietary company 
was started on more or less scientific 
principles. The system was not in- 
troduced in America in any form until 
1766, when letters patent were issued 
chartering the “Corporation for the 
Relief of the Widows and Children of 
Clergymen in the Church of England 
in America.” The first plan of gen- 
eral life insurance was offered to the 
public in 1812 by the “Penn Com- 
pany for Insurance upon Lives and 
Granting Annuities in Philadelphia.” 

Although life insurance in America 
had its birth in Pennsylvania, as the 
outgrowth of Quaker prudence and 
forethought, in New England, with its 
highly centralized population, wealth, 
education and thrift, the business has 
obtained a phenomenal growth. 

In New England the first contract of 
life insurance was written by a number 
of individuals upon the life of Benja- 
min Lincoln, Esq., of Hingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, December 1, 1790. The 
contract was made in Boston, and 
insured Mr. Lincoln (who was a 
prominent Revolutionary hero and 
afterwards secretary of war) for one 
thousand pounds for the period of 
one year the premium charged being 
‘five pounds per cent.” The contract 
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was underwritten by five individu- 
als. 

Life insurance by corporations in 
New England began in a curious 
way. In 1811 the Massachusetts 
General Hospital was established, and 
three years later was authorized to 
grant annuities on lives for the pur- 
pose of increasing its revenue. In 
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contributions to the hospital, or un- 
less the Hospital Insurance Company 
was exempted from such payments. 
The capital stock of the company was 
$590,000, of which the hospital took 
$50,000. The company did not begin 
business until 1823, when the contract 
with the hospital was changed to one- 
third of profits on its general business 





BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, 
PRESIDENT NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


1818 these privileges were resigned to 
a newly organized company called 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance Company, which agreed to 
pay the hospital one-third of net year- 
ly profits upon the life insurance busi- 
ness. By the terms of the special 
charter granted, no other company 
was to be chartered in Massachusetts 
except under like conditions as to 


after the legal rate of interest had 
been paid on the paid-up capital stock. 
The company never attempted much 
business in life insurance, and ceased 
issuing policies altogether in 1867. Its 
last policy terminated in 1894. The 
company to-day does a large business 
in life and other annuities, and its 
name is a familiar one in financial cir- 
cles. 
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The peculiar provisions of the 
charter granted the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company 
placed an effective check on the or- 
ganization of new companies. For 
seventeen years no other company 
was chartered, and it was twenty-six 
years before another started in busi- 
ness. Up to 1846 all charters granted 
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Company compelled citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts to resort to companies of 
other states for insurance. 

But the growth of the business in 
these early days was slow. There was 
little accumulation of wealth, and the 
idea of life insurance was looked upon 
not only with suspicion as a financial 
investment, but as an immoral pro- 





CoL. JACOB L. GREENE, 
PRESIDENT CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


by the Legislature contained the con- 
tributing provision; but in that year 
niutual companies with a guarantee 
capital were exempted and only re- 
quired to pay one-third of the amount 
of excess dividends over six per cent. 
It is stated that the high rates charged 
by the Massachusetts Hospital Life 


ceeding. Yet its inherent merit 
gradually took hold of the minds of 
men; it engrossed the study and se- 
cured the endorsement of leading rep- 
resentatives of science and commerce; 
and in 1835 the increasing demand led 
to the organization of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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HERBERT H. WHITE, SECRETARY CONNECTICUT 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Boston. This company was in reality 
the pioneer of life insurance in New 
England, in fact it was the first com- 
pany chartered America to 
business on the mutual plan. 


in do 

The necessities of all companies or- 
ganized at this early date, whether on 
the stock or mutual plan, demanded 
some guarantee of financial security 
from their organizers in advance of 
The plan 
adopted by the New England Mutual, 
and by virtually all mutual companies 


the beginning of business. 


organized in New England, was the 
guarantee fund of 
$100,000, one-half paid in cash, the 
to needed. 
The charter provided for the refund- 


adoption of a 


balance be called for if 
ing of this capital, which was done in 
the case of the New England Mutual 
in 1858. The company was unable to 
complete its organization until 1843, 
and did not begin business until the 
following year. Judge Willard Phil- 
lips, who prepared the first treatise on 
insurance law in America, was the 
first president. 

The successful launching of the 
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New England was the signal for 
the organization of a number of 
companies conducted on _ the 
mutual plan. Within five years six 
were organized in New England, and 
before the lapse of a decade five more 
were started. By 1866 seventeen com- 
panies had been organized, and with 
four exceptions these companies are 
to-day doing business. The dates of 
the organization of these companies 


new 


are as follows: 


New England Mutual, Boston. 

State Mutual, Worcester. 

Conneciicut Mutual, Hartford. 

American Mutual, New Haven 
(failed, 1878). 

Union Mutual, Boston. 

National Life, Montpelier. ° 

Charter Oak, Hartford (failed, 
1886). 

7Etna Life, Hartford. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

1851, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield. 

1851, Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. 

1862, John Hancock, Boston. 


1843, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


1848, 
1850, 
1850, 


1850, 
1851, 


1864, Continental, Hartford (failed, 
1886). 

1864, Travelers, Hartford. 

1865, Connecticut General, Hartford. 


1866, Hartford Life. 
1868, Vermont Mutual (reinsured 1901) 


These companies did not at first 
progress very rapidly; but except in 
the failure above 
noted, their business was conducted 
from the start upon sound and endur- 
ing principles, due regard being given 
to the uncertainties surrounding the 
This 
fact soon gained for the companies 
the confidence and approval of public 
opinion, long existing prejudices 
gradually vanished, and life insurance 
began to be looked upon by the best - 
men not only as a duty to dependants 
but as a safe financial investment. 

The business, which had early 
been the subject of state legislation, 
became by the middle of the century 


four instances of 


science in its undeveloped state. 
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NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


such a growing and important factor 
in Massachusetts that the matter of 
governmental supervision began to 
be discussed. The realization that the 
accumulated were held as a 
guarantee for the payment of claims 
accruing, many of them at a very dis- 
tant date, together with half formed 
suspicions regarding the solvency of 
one or two of the companies, seemed 
in popular opinion to demand some 
form of oversight on the part of the 
state. In 1838 the secretary of state 
began to issue brief reports contain- 
ing returns from insurance corpora- 


funds 


tions. The form required merely a 
return of assets and liabilities, with a 
statement as to the valuation of poli- 
cies. Reports were made in this form 
until 1855, when a regular insurance 
department was established with a 
board of three commissioners, con- 
sisting of the secretary, treasurer and 
auditor of state. Thus was state su- 
pervision established in America and 
the seed planted from which has 
grown one of the gravest problems 
confronting life insurance to-day. 
The law creating the department 
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provided for more elaborate reports, 
for regular examinations and for the 
winding up of insolvent companies. 
But the work of the bureau as con- 
stituted failed to meet the wants of 
the public, and a change was made in 
1858, providing for two independent 
commissioners. Elizur Wright and 
George W. Sargent were the first ap- 
pointees. During the next nine years 
the affairs of the department were 
controlled and directed by the over- 
mastering genius of Mr. Wright, who 
had for years devoted his time and 
talents to the study of life insurance. 
His views have been deeply engrafted 
in the legislation of the state, and al- 
though he died in 1885 the influence 
of his thought still has much to do 
with shaping popular opinion upon 
insurance. Mr. 
Wright is commonly spoken of as the 
ablest 


questions of life 


who 
ever served in Massachusetts or any 
other state, and it is stated that in his 
time he was the most learned student 
of life underwriting. Through his in- 
strumentality a number of important 


insurance commissioner 


laws covering life insurance were 
placed upon the statute books. The 
first and most notable one was that 





OSMAN D. CLARK, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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establishing a standard of valuation 
for policies, based upon an English 
mortality table, known as the Actua- 
ries Table, with interest assumption at 
the rate of four per cent. The law 
not only established this table as a 
standard of valuation but as a stand- 
ard of solvency, and has since caused 
endless and as yet unsettled contro- 
versy in actuarial circles. By some it 
is contended to 
be a fair and 
necessary test of 
a company’s sol- 
vency, by others 
to be an unscien- 
tific formula 
which needlessly 
exposes solvent 
institutions to 
technical —_ insol- 
vency. 

With the estab- 
lishment of this 
basis of valuation, 
Mr. Wright con- 
ceived the idea of 
the right of each 
individual policy- 
holder in the re- 
serve held under 
the law, and in- 
duced the Legis- 
lature to pass a 
law giving the retiring policy-holder 
the right to take his reserve with 
him just as he would a bank ac- 
count. Again did he ignite a spark 
which has been fanned and _ re- 
fanned in the field of controversy; 
but the practical results thus far at- 
tained tend to prove that the recogni- 
tion of the right of the retiring policy- 
holder has benefited rather than in- 
jured the business at large. Mr. 





JOSEPH A. DEBOER, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY E 
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Wright also secured the passage of 
the famous Massachusetts non-for- 
feiture law, the principles of which 
are now everywhere recognized in the 
practice of the best companies. 

These laws have had a profound in- 
fluence in shaping the course of life in- 
surance, not only in Massachusetts, 
but in the country at large, and the 
theories which Mr. Wright induced the 

Legislature to 
adopt are to-day 
the subject of dis- 
cussion as burn- 
ing as that of new 
and fresh prob- 
lems. Mr. Wright 
retired from the 
office in 1867. He 
then became a 
professional actu- 
ary, and his ad- 
vice as an ex- 
pert was eagerly 
sought by many 
of the companies, 
especially by new 
companies anx- 
ious to secure the 
prestige of his 
great name. 

Mr. Wright’s 
successor, John 
Sanford, 
seems to have been deeply im- 
pressed upon taking office with the 
marvellous growth of life insurance. 
In 1858, when Mr. Wright entered 
the office, the amount of insurance 
held in force by companies reporting 
to the department—which practically 
represented the entire business of the 
country—was $116,500,000. Nine 
years later this sum had increased to 
$871,800,000. Commenting upon this 
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fact Mr. Sanford says: “The business 
is now actually more than doubling 
itself every two years. A progress so 
rapid and represented in its results by 
figures of such magnitude is wholly 
without parallel in the history of 
philanthropic or commercial enter- 
prise.” 
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This progress will be shown by an 
examination of the following com- 


parative figures: 

1858 1870 
Companies ...... 14 65 
ee 42,502 727,302 
Insurance ... .$116,482,196 $1,981,915,920 
Cash assets...... $17,446,455 $262,808,317 
Cash income.... $4,835,886 $103.457,789 





EX-GOVERNOR M. G. BULKELEY, PRESIDENT AZTNA LIFE 


Whether the marvellous subsequent 
growth of life insurance was due to 
the establishment of state supervision 
in Massachusetts may be open to dis- 
cussion; but the fact remains that 
from 1858 to 1870, thirteen years, the 
progress was indeed _ remarkable. 


Julius L. Clarke, insurance com- 
missioner in 1871, expressed the opin- 
ion that supervision in Massachusetts 
was largely responsible for this won- 
derful growth. An impartial student of 
the facts, however, cannot accord such 
high praise to the department, al- 
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though admitting that it proved of an 
inestimable value in extending public 
confidence, drawing attention to the 
importance of the subject, and clear- 
ing the field of unsound corporations. 
But there were at work general 
causes which it is believed operated 


ETNA LIFE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 


more strongly than anything else to 
cause the great expansion in the busi- 
ness done. Among them may be 
mentioned the rapid growth in com- 
merce and manufactures resulting in 
the accumulation of wealth, the gen- 
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eral advance in civilization and a con- 
sequent increase of confidence in the 
system of cooperation embodied in 
life insurance, together with more ex- 
tended and higher ethical concep- 
tions regarding the duty to depend- 
ants. In particular the occurrence of 





the Civil War, between 1861 and 
1865, acted beyond doubt as a great 
stimulus to the business of life insur- 
ance, both on account of its im- 


pressive lessons regarding the help- 
condition of those dependent 


less 
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J. L. ENGLISH, 
SECRETARY TNA LIFE 


upon volunteers exposed to the dan- 
ger of death, as well as to the ex- 
traordinary commercial conditions 
growing out of the war. From 1858 
to 1862 the progress of life insurance, 
as shown in the returns to the Massa- 
chusetts department, was not remark- 
able. In that time the outstanding 
insurance rose only from $116,500,000 
to $199,300,000. But from 1862 the 
business began to grow by leaps and 
bounds. In two years it~ doubled, 
and in another two years it more than 
doubled again. In-eight years it had 
grown tenfold. 

Commissioner Clarke, writing in 
1871, seems, however, to have felici- 
tated the department just at the open- 
ing of a period of retrogression in 
American life insurance. The reac- 
tion following the period of expansion 
experienced in all lines of business 
after the Civil War did not withhold 
its hand from life insurance. There 
were also special causes which helped 
to turn the tide against the companies. 
From 1870 to 1880 the business out- 
standing steadily dropped, as shown 
by the following comparison: 
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1870 1880 
Companies 65 . 28 
Policies ...... 542,669 14,936,218 


Insurance _.$1,981,015,920 $1,418,266,505 
Cash assets.... $262,808,317 $*402,936,162 

The most noticeable fact in this ex- 
hibit is the great decrease in the num- 
ber of companies. It was a period 
prolific in failures and retirements 
The proud boast that no American 
life insurance company had failed was 
completely shattered. The damage 
caused to the business was deep and 
seemingly irreparable 
England 


to the New 





companies somewhat less 
than to the others; yet it is a singular 
fact that the diminution in the insur- 
ance in force was entirely due to com- 
The 


sound companies held their own, but 


panies which failed and retired. 


owing to the bad odor surrounding 
the business as a result of the wrecks 
were not able to make much progress. 
The loss to American policy-holders 
was about $35,000,000. This gives a 
somewhat different picture of state 
supervision from that drawn by Com- 
missioner Clarke in 1871. 

But notwithstanding the effect of 
the general financial depression upon 
the business, the cause of the failures 
lay mainly in the unsound manage- 
ment of the companies going to the 
wall. 
strated the fact that the margin of 
safety assumed in life insurance must 
be an extremely conservative one, not 


History has completely demon- 


only as to mortality, but as to the 
rates of interest likely to be earned 
upon the reserves laid aside for the 
payment of policies at maturity. In 
the early days of life insurance in 
America this fact was not so clearly 
understood, and many of the compa- 


*The increase in cash assets is of course but natural. 
The annual premium payments, while diminishing, con- 
tinued to increase the cash resources, 
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nies organized during that period, de- 
siring to meet a public demand for 
cheaper insurance, made fatal and ir- 
retrievable mistakes in regard to these 
assumptions, particularly in the mat- 
ter of interest earnings. This error 
compelled the managements to resort 
to the investment of funds in specula- 
tive securities, in order to earn the 
high rates of interest assumed as a 
basis for reserves. thus increasing the 
trouble by loading up with a class of 
assets which were the first to feel the 
effects of shrinkage. It also tempted 
managers, who otherwise might have 
been honest, to resort to most ques- 


tionable if not criminal practices in 
vain attempts to save their companies 
from the disasters which eventually 
overtook them. The failures occurred 
because the managers, either through 
ignorance or venality or possibly 
both, tried to conduct business upon 
unsafe and unscientific principles. 

It is, however, gratifying to record 
that the lessons taught by that period 
in regard to interest assumptions and 
other elements of safety made a pro- 
found impression upon the business 
at large, and that since that time there 
have been practically no failures. 
Not only in respect to solvency, but 
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Joun B. LUNGER, VICE PRES. 

TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the personal fidelity of managers, 
the business since then has been sin- 
gularly free from scandal. The pecu- 
liar, indeed the sacred character of the 
trust, involving the holding and in- 
vesting of funds invested by one gen- 
eration to be paid to the next, has de- 
manded and has secured a high stand- 
ard of personal integrity as well as 

business capacity. 

The retrograde movement which 
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began in 1870 reached low-water 
mark in 1880. The panic had then 
run its course, the diseased members 
had been removed, the sound com- 
panies had emerged with flying col- 
ors, and growing wealth and intelli- 
gence made the prosecution of the 
business much easier. In five years 
all the ground lost in the previous ten 
had been regained. While few new 
companies entered the field—none 
were organized in New England until 
1902 — the twenty-eight which re- 
1880 built their 
tunes with amazing rapidity. Since 
that the of life 
surance in America has been unpar- 


mained in up for- 


date growth in- 
alleled; there is nothing to compare 
with it in the history of any other in- 
dustry. The stupendous progress of 
the past twenty-one years is shown by 
a comparison of the figures of the 
companies reporting to the Massachu- 
setts insurance department at the close 


of 1880 and of Igor: 
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1880 I9QOI 


Companies ... 28 32 
Policies 542,669 14,936,218 
Insurance .....$1,418,266,505 $9,088,480,2 

Cash assets .....$402,936,162 $1,836,633,574 
Income ........ $73,252,060 $433,240,996 


One of the most important devel- 
opments of this period was the intro- 
duction of weekly premium insurance, 
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John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston. The premiums 
in this branch of life insurance are 
collected weekly and the sums insured 
are small. Usually the whole family 
of the laboring man is insured; in 
fact, the success of the business de- 
pends very largely upon this feature 





SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, 
PRESIDENT TRAVELERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


by which the advantages of this great 
economic system, heretofore confined 
to the middle and well-to-do classes, 
were for the first time brought within 
the reach of the laboring man. The 
weekly premium business began in 
America in 1873, but was first taken 
up in Massachusetts in 1879 by the 


of family insurance inasmuch as it 
decreases the cost quite materially. 
But even as it is, the cost is greatly in 
excess of ordinary insurance, mainly 
because of the expense of collection 
and the heavier mortality met with in 
the working classes. But notwith- 
standing this fact, the working man, 
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seeking independence for him- 
self and relief for his family in 
case of death, has deemed this 
plan of insurance as essential 
to his welfare as the savings 
bank, and there are to-day over 
12,000,000 policies of this kind 
in force and outstanding insur- 
ance of over $1,750,000,0009. 
The benefits which this insur- 
ance has conferred upon the 
industrial classes cannot be es- 
timated, but that it pre- 
vented an immense amount of 


has 


poverty and distress is not to 
be denied. 

The history of life insurance 
in New England has naturally 
been interwoven with the his- 
of life insurance the 
whole country, although New 


tory in 


England companies possess dis- 


tinctive characteristics which 
have given them a_ peculiar 
place in popular estimation. 
While this has not resulted in 


the great size and brilliant -achieve- 
ment of some other companies, it 
has won in all sections an abid- 
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SECRETARY JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
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S. H. RHODES, 


PRESIDENT JOHN HANCOCK MuTUAL LIFE 


The 
high character of state supervision, 
the of the 
company managers, and the especial 


ing confidence in their solidity. 


conservative methods 
safeguards thrown around these com- 
panies by state law have given them a 
high place in public esteem. 

When life insurance began in New 
England, the business was done 
largely by New England companies, 
although outside companies very 
soon began to seek business in this 
field. The New England companies 
in turn extended their operations into 
other states, and in 1880 carried over 
35 per cent of the entire outstanding 
insurance of the country. From that 
time on, however, the New England 
companies gradually lost the position 
they had gained, and to-day they hold 
less than 17 per cent of the entire out- 
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standing insurance. 
ago the New England companies held 
over 35 per cent of total assets and 
received some 31 per cent of the total 
income; to-day they hold only about 
18 per cent of total assets and receive 
16 per cent of total income. 


Eighteen years 


This retreat in relative position 
cannot be attributed to the financial 
standing of the New England com- 
panies as a whole. They are the 
soundest companies in the land, and 
the failures in this section have been 
very much less than in other sections. 
Some attribute the change in position 
to ultra-conservatism in management ; 
others to stringent legislation, which 
has hampered them in competition. 
The former explanation is probably 
more nearly correct. The New Eng- 
land companies as a have 
not taken up the more speculative 
forms of insurance (involving sac- 
rifices on the part of lapsing policy- 
holders and gain to those who per- 
sist), resulted in the 
wonderful growth of other compa- 
nies. They have also applied them- 
selves less assiduously to the procure- 
ment of large amounts of new busi- 
ness, being content to promote the 
interests of policy-holders by an 
economy of management which has 
earned them a widespread reputation 
in the matter of dividends returned 
to members. An opinion prevails 
among students of underwriting that 
the New England companies might 
take a much more advanced position 
without sacrificing any of their treas- 
ured reputation for real economy; 
and this feeling has infused new am- 
bitions into some of the companies, 
resulting in some very pronounced re- 
sults in the direction of progress. 


whole 


which has 
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It would be most interesting to 
trace the early history and subsequent 
growth of each individual company, 
but the scope of an article of this 
character will not permit more than a 
brief sketch. As ‘has already been 
stated, the first company actively en- 
gaging in the business, the New Eng- 
land Mutual, issued its first policy 
February 1, 1844, although it opened 
for business three months earlier. At 
the end of the first fiscal year, No- 
vember 30, 1844, 340 policies had 
written. Judge Willard Phil- 
lips, whose name and fame did much 
to create confidence in the company, 
continued as its president until 1865, 
when he was succeeded by the vice- 
Mr. 
Stevens became secretary of the com- 
pany, April 9, 1847, and has therefore 
been for more than half a century in 
the of 
nessing the growth of the business 


been 


president, Benjamin F. Stevens. 


service the company, wit- 
from very small beginnings to its 
The man- 


agement of the company under Mr. 


present large proportions. 


Stevens has always been distin- 
guished for its conservatism. At 


first the company paid its return divi- 
dends to policy-holders every five 
years, but since 1866 dividends, which 
have always been liberal, are paid 
annually. The other officers of the 
conipany are Alfred D. Foster, vice- 
president; S. I. Trull, secretary, and 
William B. Turner, assistant secretary. 
The present directors are all men of 
high standing, among them being 
Charles U. Cotting, Warren Sawyer, 
Henry Parkman, Wallace L. Pierce, 
Thomas Sherwin, William H. Wilder, 
Arthur T. Turner, and Nathaniel T. 
Rust. The present assets of the New 
England are $34,432,217; its surplus 
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is $3,504,606; and its outstanding in- 
surance, $135,256,636. 

The State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company early followed: in the foot- 
steps of the New England, and issued 
its first policy in June, 1845. Its 
guarantee capital was $100,000, one- 
half paid in cash. This capital was 
retired in 1865. The first president 
was Hon. John Davis, the distin- 
guished United States senator and 
ex-governor. Governor Bullock was 
afterwards president; and his son, A. 
G. Bullock, to-day occupies that office. 
The company has been very success- 
ful, and its policies are everywhere 
sought by careful investors. Its cash 
assets are $21,678,560; its surplus is 
$2,397,261, and its outstanding insur- 
ance, $94,966,674. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford began business in Decem- 
ber, 1846. It did a mutual business 
from the beginning, and adopted 
the half note premium plan, which, 
however, was not long continued. 
It paid dividends annually from 
the beginning. The company has 
always held a reputation for rigid 
economy and ultra conservatism of 
management. In these days of large 
expenses this policy of management 
is striking by comparison; but it is 
interesting to note that the economy 
practised by the company in the com- 
pensation of agents led to an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to change the man- 
agement in 1849. The extreme con- 
servatism and careful judgment of 
its officers is well illustrated in the vol- 
untary adoption by the company in 
1882 of a basis of reserve valuation 
much higher than that required 
by the state departments. The rate 
of interest assumed by the law 





was at that time four per cent, 
but the Connecticut Mutual deemed 
that in view of the trend of interest 
rates safety demanded that the as- 
sumptions be made as low as three 
per cent. This action of the company 
was criticised at the time, but a num- 
ber of the companies have since 
reached the same conclusions in re- 
gard to interest earnings, and Massa- 
chusetts has adopted the three and 
one-half per cent standard. Since or- 
ganization the company has received 
from policy-holders $222,022,804 in 
premiums and paid in return $220,- 
472,548. This latter sum, together 
with cash assets at present held 
($65,644,636), equals 129 per cent of 
the total payments made by policy- 
holders. The outstanding insurance 
of the company to-day amounts to 
$165,858,225. Jacob L. Greene, the 
president, who has been with the com- 
pany since 1870, and has been presi- 
dent since 1878, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in American life in- 
surance. 

A year after the Connecticut Mut- 
ual began business, the American 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
organized at New Haven. This com- 
pany was started under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, its first president 
being a distinguished professor of 
Yale College, Benjamin Silliman, 
whose honorable name for years en- 
abled its actual manager, Benjamin 
Noyes, to perpetrate one of the worst 
frauds ever known in the life insur- 
ance history of this country. After 
years of the most reckless manage- 
ment, the company was placed in.the 
hands of a receiver in 1878, but its af- 
fairs were not closed up until 1893. 

The A&tna Life Insurance Com- 
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pany of Hartford was an offshoot of 
the old A2tna Fire. The latter was 
authorized in 1820 to establish an an- 
nuity fund, but no business was done 
under this privilege until 1850. In 
1853 the shareholders of the annuity 
fund became regularly incorporated 
as an insurance company, separating 
entirely from the parent institution. 
Hon. E. A. Bulkeley was the first 
president. Until 1861 all contracts 
of the new company were issued on 
the proprietary plan. It then estab- 
lished a mutual department, in which 
accounts were kept entirely separate 
from the stock department. In 1891 
the company began to do an accident 
business, in which it met with re- 
markable success; in fact, in both de- 
partments the company has been one 
of the most prosperous in the coun- 
try. The company was one of the 
pioneers in the investment of West- 
ern mortgages, and has reaped large 
profits from this source. President 
Bulkeley served until 1872. He was 
succeeded by Thomas O. Enders, 
who resigned in 1879, and Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley, son of the first 
president, was elected to the office, 
which he has held ever since. Mr. 
Bulkeley is a leader in Connecticut 
politics, having served for four years 
as mayor of Hartford, and from 1888 
to 1893 as governor of the state. 
Joel L. English, the secretary of the 
company since 1872, and Howell W. 
St. John, its actuary since 1869, both 
hold a prominent place in life insur- 
ance circles. The cash assets are 
$63,493,545; its surplus is $7,694,434, 
and its outstanding life insurance, 
$21 3,762,977. 

The Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford, which began business in 1851, 
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and the Connecticut General Life, 
also of Hartford, which began busi- 
ness in 1865, both started as stock 
companies, but in 1889 the stock of 
the Phoenix was retired and it became 
a purely mutual company. Its busi- 
ness since then has been of a fine char- 
acter, and the extreme care shown in 
its management has attracted favor- 
able attention. Its assets are $15,- 
699,212, its surplus is $705,149, and 
its outstanding insurance $70,864,592. 
Jonathan B. Bunce is president ; John 
M. Holcombe, vice-president, and 
William A. Moore, secretary. The 
assets of the Connecticut General are 
$4,623,308, its surplus is $580,640, 
and its outstanding insurance, $20,- 
744,125. Mr. R. W. Huntington, its 
president, is the youngest chief ex- 
ecutive in the country. The com- 
pany, though small, is steadily mak- 
ing its way forward. 

The Charter Oak, organized in 
1850, and the Continental, organized 
in 1864, both of Hartford, failed in 
1886, the circumstances attending the 
former failure being particularly dis- 
tressing. 

The name of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford is a fa- 
miliar one. It was organized in 
1863 as a stock company, to do an 
accident business. It was the pio- 
neer in this branch of insurance in 
the United States, and has made a 
phenomenal record. In 1866 the com- 
pany secured permission from the 
Legislature to do life insurance. In 
the amount of outstanding life in- © 
surance the company to-day ranks 
sixth of all the New England com- 
panies. Its total cash assets are 
$37,078,367, its surplus is $5,334,328, 
including both life and accident de- 
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partments. The late James G. Batter- 
son, who was president of the com- 
pany from its organization, and to 
whose genius is due the introduction 
of accident insurance in this country, 
won a wide reputation in life insur- 
ance circles for the sturdy independ- 
ence of his management, and for the 
scholarly attainments which gave him 
a leading place as a writer upon in- 
surance, political and economic ques- 
tions. Mr. Sylvester C. Dunham suc- 
ceeded Mr. Batterson to the presi- 
dency. The underwriting manage- 
ment of the company is now in the 
hands of Mr. John B. Lunger, the 
vice-president, whose career in this 
new Office is now being watched with 
particular interest. 

In 1848 a number of gentlemen 
procured a charter from the Maine 
Legislature for the Union Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Its head- 
quarters were in Boston for many 
years, but were subsequently re- 
moved to Portland, and the com- 
pany, became in every respect a cor- 
poration of the State of Maine. It 
is conservatively managed by the fol- 
lowing officers: Fred E. Richards, 
president; Arthur L. Bates, vice- 
president, and J. Frank Lang, secre- 
tary. Its cash assets are $9,634,527, 
its surplus is $687,981, and its out- 
standing insurance, $54,118,626. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company was organized at 
Springfield in 1851, by prominent lo- 
cal business and professional men, 
who subscribed for a guarantee capi- 
tal of $100,000. This capital was ex- 
tinguished in 1877. The first presi- 
dent of the company was Caleb Rice. 
He was succeeded in 1873 by E. W. 
Bond, who in turn was succeeded in 


1886 by Colonel M. V. B. Edgerly. 
Mr. Edgerly was one of the most nota- 
ble figures in New England life insur- 
ance. He began his career as an 
agent of the company while a very 
young man, and rapidly gained pro- 
motion, until elected president. He 
died in March, 1895, and was suc- 
ceeded by Secretary John A. Hall, 
who had been identified with the com- 
pany since 1872. Since taking the 
presidency he has proved himself to 
be an exceptionally able and energetic 
executive, the company having expe- 
rienced rapid progress under his ad- 
ministration. Henry M. Phillips, who 
succeeded Mr. Hall as secretary, has 
obtained high political honors in 
Massachusetts; he resigned as state 
treasurer to take his present position. 
The Massachusetts Mutual is one of 
the largest and most progressive 
companies in New England. Its as- 
sets are $30,960,145; its surplus, 
$2,606,025, and its outstanding insur- 
ance, $158,703,802. 

The Berkshire Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., 
was chartered in 1851 to do a purely 
local business. It had a guarantee 
capital of $100,000. In 1855 its name 
was changed to the Berkshire Life. 
In 1863 it was authorized to refund its 
stock. All but $25,500 has since 
been refunded, and the company vir- 
tually does business on the mutual 
plan. Its president, William R. 
Plunkett, is widely known in western 
Massachusetts as a lawyer of excep- 
tional talents. James M. Barker is 
vice-president, and the secretary, 
James W. Hull, also acts as actuary. 
Although a small company, it is well 
managed, and has the reputation of 
being one of the best dividend payers 
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in the country. Its assets are $11,- 
831,274, its surplus is $803,465, and 
its outstanding insurance, $58,448,- 
429. 

The name of Massachusetts’ dis- 
tinguished Revolutionary governor 
has been most creditably perpetuated 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, which 
began business in 1862. Its guaran- 
tee capital of $100,000 was retired in 
1873. Its first president was George 
P. Sanger. He was succeeded in 
1874 by George Thornton. In 1878, 
Hon. Stephen H. Rhodes, who had 
served with distinction as insurance 
commissioner of the state since 1874, 
was chosen president. He resigned 
the commissionership the following 
year. He at once assumed the active 
management of the company, one of 
his first acts being the opening of the 
weekly premium branch, which has 
been prosecuted with great  suc- 
cess. The John Hancock was the 
first company to do this business 
in Massachusetts. In 1894 the com- 
pany was fortunate in securing the 
services of William S. Smith as 
actuary. Mr. Smith had been for 
eighteen years deputy insurance com- 
missioner of Massachusetts and is one 
of the most practical students of life 
underwriting in the country. In all 
departments the company is to-day 
ably officered, and is making rapid 
strides in every direction. Roland O. 
Lamb is vice-president, Arnold A. 
Rand second vice-president and coun- 
sel, John Carr third vice-president, 
Walton L. Crocker secretary, Fred E. 
Nason assistant secretary, James M. 
Gleason treasurer, F. R. Robinson 
assistant treasurer, Frank Wells med- 
ical examiner, and F. B. Weeks and 
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R. K. Eaton superintendents of agen- 
cies. Among the directors: are the 
following well-known Boston men: 
Thomas F. Temple, John Carr, Albert 
H. Higgins, Charles E. Lauriat, Ed- 
win B. Holmes, W. O. Blaney, W. S. 
Smith, C. A. Campbell and Henry O. 
Houghton. The assets of the com- 
pany are $23,176,387, its surplus is 
$2,740,599, and its outstanding insur- 
ance, $288,358,118. 

The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., began busi- 
ness in 1850, and is one of the very 
best of the New England companies. 
Dr. Julius Y. Dewey, father of the 
now famous Admiral Dewey, was its 
most active organizer and its first 
president. He appears to have pos- 
sessed the characteristics which have 
contributed to the fame of his son, 
and the remarkable success of this 
little Green Mountain company in its 
early and most trying years was due 
to his indomitable perseverance. His 
son, Charles Dewey, was president of 
the company from 1871 until Igot. 
In March, 1902, Mr. Joseph A. De- 
Boer, who had been actuary of the 
company since 1889, was promoted to 
the presidency. Mr. DeBoer is one 
of the most interesting figures in 
American life insurance. The prog- 
ress of the National in recent years 
is due mainly to his exceptional un- 
derwriting management. During the 
thirteen years since his connection 
with the company its assets have mul- 
tiplied nearly three hundred per cent, 
and its income and insurance in force: 
about two hundred per cent. Its total 
assets to-day are $25,335,030, its sur- 
plus is $2,584,764, and its insurance 
in force, $118,301,698. The company 
makes a specialty of annuities, a form 
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of investment which is coming into 
popularity in America. 

The Hartford Lfe Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1866. Until 
1879 its business was conducted upon 
the legal reserve plan. At that time 
the Company adopted the so-called 
Safety Fund plan of insurance, which 
it carried on for twenty years, when 
(in 1899) it resumed the writing of 
legal reserve insurance, which it is 
issuing exclusively at this time. It 
transacts both ordinary and industrial 
forms of insurance. 

The premium income of the legal 
reserve department in 1902 was $653,- 
553-81, showing an increase over the 
same income of the year 1899 of 490 
per cent. Its assets are $3,194,734.03, 
and its surplus $927,369.79, and its in- 
surance in force $73,955,737. The 
Company has paid twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollars to its policy-holders 
and their beneficiaries. 

In 1902 the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture incorporated the Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Boston. The company began busi- 
ness last year upon the level-premium 
plan, putting up a capital stock of 
$200,000, with an additional contribu- 
tion of $20,000 towards surplus funds. 
Well-known Boston men are upon its 
board of directors. The active man- 
agement is in the hands of Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Woodbridge. The company 
has already transacted a substantial 
amount of business. It is conducted 
upon somewhat original lines, and 
being the first new life insurance com- 
pany organized under the stringent 
laws of Massachusetts for many years, 
its progress is watched with great in- 
terest. 


While the growth and strength of 


life insurance to-day rests in the accu- 
mulated funds of the level-premium 
or legal-reserve companies, insurance 
in one form or another has permeated 
every walk of life; if not through the 
regular company, then through the 
assessment company or the fraternal 
beneficiary associations. Some of the 
fraternals have been quite successful, 
although their plans have been 
changed more and more to conform 
to the higher standards of legal-re- 
serve companies; but the history of 
the “business” assessment companies 
has been one of disaster and ruin. 
Founded upon unscientific principles, 
and often managed by wholly untrust- 
worthy men for personal profit alone, 
they have finally met with the fate 
predicted for them at the beginning. 
The few companies which have sur- 
vived the unscientific methods and bad 
management are now searching for 
solid ground by conforming to the 
standards of legal-reserve companies. 
History seems to show that “assess- 
mentism” cannot prevail permanently 
in any form, and that the level pre- 
mium, with its large reserve laid aside 
in early years to cover the increasing 
mortality or death cost of advancing 
years, alone stands a chance of per- 
petuating itself or obtaining perma- 
nent popular approval. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
scientific life insurance in America 
has outstripped the world. It over- 
shadows English companies on their 
own ground, and but for government 
interference, extending a protective 
arm over home institutions, would 
long since have done the same in other 
countries. As it is, the business of 
American companies to-day reaches 
every civilized country. 














A Reversal of Form 


By Leigh Gordon Giltner 
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OU should see him, Paula,” 
Stannard was saying to 
his sister as they lingered 
over their morning cof- 

fee. “He’s quite perfect in his way. 
As a rule the cowpuncher at close 
range is rather less picturesque than 
he’s painted—but this fellow’s a 
specimen to delight the eye of an 
artist. He has brought his pony 
with him, a relic of his cowboy days, 
and he rides like—like the genuine 
article. He’s almost too good to be 
true!” 

“What’s his name?” queried the 
girl, vividly interested in the subject 
as in every detail of the novel life 
into which she was entering with 
the utmost zest and enthusiasm. 
Coming straight from a fashionable 
finishing school in the East—she had 
been brought up by an aunt in New 
York—to her brother’s Kentucky 
stock-farm, and knowing at the out- 
set nothing about a horse, she had, 
in a few short weeks, become im- 
bued with the prevailing spirit, had 
acquired a familiarity with the ver- 
nacular of turf and track which 
amused her brother as much as it 
would have shocked her late pre- 
ceptress; had learned the pedigree 
and prospects of every horse in the 
training quarters, and was never so 
happy as when permitted to accom- 
pany Stannard in his rounds of his 
well-ordered establishment. 
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Les- 
ter,” her brother responded, “and I 
fancy he’s just the man I want. It 
seems he’s had a pretty varied ex- 
perience—cowpuncher, hutdle rider 
and trainer in turn—and he knows 


“Lester’s his name,—Dan 


every phase of the business. I con- 
fess I was a bit doubtful of broncho- 
busting methods as applied to the 
thoroughbred, in spite of Landrum’s 
letter—he trained for Landrum last 
year—but I’ve just been through the 
stables with him and I think he’s the 
man for the place.” 

The new trainer’s first opportunity 
to distinguish himself came about 
through the instrumentality of Neb 
—to whose agency indeed half the 
untoward happenings which chanced 
upon the farm were directly trace- 
able. _Neb—christened Nebuchad- 
nezzar originally—was a picaninny, 
very small, very black and appar- 
ently quite inoffensive and insignifi- 
cant, but the men about the place 
had learned from long experience to 
regard the diminutive darkey as a 
very Macchiavelli for cunning and 
a Mephisto for mischief and malig- 
nity. Let a groom or a jockey incur 
his oafship’s displeasure and such a 
series of petty accidents and annoy- . 
ances befell the offender as to make 
his life a burden; let one of the other 
negroes, get Neb’s ill-will and a suc- 
cession of mishaps harassed him by 
day and a variety of uncanny sights 
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and sounds disturbed his rest by 
night so that he not infrequently 
threw up his job and fled in utter 
rout before the powers of darkness. 
Neb’s manifold offences were, how- 
ever, condoned for the sake of Aunt 
Delilah, his grandmother—a relation- 
ship which she regarded as an afflic- 
tion to be borne with becoming 
resignation. She was also the cook 
at the Stannard Farm,—and such a 
cook! Her fame had spread through 
all the region round about. Cooks, 
like poets, are born, not made, and 
the divine afflatus has as surely de- 
scended upon this venerable daughter 
of Ham as on the noblest bard that 
ever twanged lyre. Her pastries were 
poems; her souffiés and _ syllabubs 
rondeaux and villanelles; her entrées 
inspirations; her menus masterpieces. 
Intellectual Samsons succumbed to 
the culinary wiles of this ebony Del- 
ilah; epicures proclaimed her an ar- 
tist, and all who sat at Stannard’s 
hospitable board attested her skill. 
The ancient negress had been in 
the service of Stannard’s grandfather 
“back in ole Virginny;”’ and one of 
her five stalwart sons had followed his 
“young marse” (Stannard’s father), 
through the Civil War; yet Aunt 
Delilah, though her honest black face 
was withered and seamed by the 
flight of years till she might 
credibly have passed for a mum- 
mified daughter of the Pharaohs, 
coyly confessed, when questioned 
on the subject, that she “uz des 
twenty-nine de fust o’ las’ month” 
—a statement to which she had 
rigidly adhered for the past thirty 
years. Aunt Delilah was an institu- 
tion in the Stannard household, but 
like all other human institutions she 


had her drawbacks—chief of which 
was Neb. She had reasoned and ex- 
postulated and prayed with her err- 
ing descendant—but all to no pur- 
pose. 

“I ’clar to Gord, Honey,” she 
would say, despairingly, to Paula, 
“dat chile am sho’ pussessed o’ seben 
debbils!' Hits des lak I tell yo’. I 
done talk tuh him an’ ’zort wif him 
and wuk on him wif a bunch 0’ 
hick’ries, but ’peahs lak hit aint no 
use. [aint know whedder somebody 
done conjur him in he cradle or whed- 
der de debbil an’ he angels done selec’ 
dat little black carcase o’ his’n fo’ dey 
yearthly habutation, but dat boy—ef 
he is my Betty’s own chile—am a 
bawn limb o’ Satan! He is dat, mun,” 
—an opinion in which all Stannard’s 
employés heartily concurred... Neb 
had been unusually quiet since Paula’s 
coming, but Stannard and his men 
were not lulled into a false sense of 
security by his complaisance. They 
knew that, like a slumbering vol- 
cano, he was likely to break out at 
any moment and they daily admon- 
ished one another to “keep an eye on 
the coon,” 

One afternoon, less than a week 
after the arrival of the new trainer, 
Paula, watching the sunset from the 
broad front portico, heard from the 
direction of the kitchen a series of in- 
articulate murmurs, followed by a 
subdued outcry ‘and a hurried shuff- 
ling of feet. A moment later Aunt 
Delilah, her headdress askew, her 
hands covered with flour and her 
apron waving wildly in the breeze, 
struck diagonally across the lawn 
and disappeared in the direction of 
the training quarters. Stannard was 
in Lexington, so Paula felt herself 
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vested with full responsibility and 
authority. Catching up her skirts, 
she ran lightly down the steps and 
followed in Aunt Delilah’s wake. As 
she turned the corner of the house, 
which stood on an elevation, com- 
manding a view of the paddocks, she 
stopped short with a gasp of dismay. 
Imp. Sirocco, a magnificent blood 
bay, the pride of her brother’s heart 
and the bright particular star of the 
Stannard stables, was tearing madly 
round his paddock at a gait that 
justified his name and did credit to his 
ancestry, while from his flowing mane 
fluttered flaunting streamers of white 
cotton, fragments of newspaper and 
bits of parti-colored cloth with which 
the breezes rioted as the frightened 
animal dashed desperately about the 
enclosure. Instantly there flashed 
upon Paula’s mind the recollection of 
having seen, a few days earlier, the 
little darky Neb gravely offering to 
Sirocco through the paddock palings, 
a tempting red apple, which his ca- 
pricious majesty had been graciously 
pleased to accept. Not being tully 
acquainted with Neb’s character, she 
had mentally given him credit for 
being, figuratively, less black than he 
was painted, little dreaming what mis- 
chievous intent impelled him thus 
patiently to curry favor with the ugly- 
tempered brute. But the truth 
dawned upon her at last, as it had 
done at once upon Aunt Delilah and 
upon the stablemen who, when the 
former, spent and breathless, arrived 
at the training quarters with her news, 
rose up with one accord and called 
Neb—well, not exactly blessed. 
Without waiting for orders from 
the new trainer, who was swiftly 
cinching his cayuse almost before the 
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old negress had concluded her recital, 
the men swarmed out of the stables 
and ran toward the paddock where 
the maddened horse was executing a 
sort of frantic tarantella, dashing him- 
self against the palings in his frenzied 
course, growing more wild with ter- 
ror each moment as his grotesque 
adornments waved and fluttered with 
his desperate efforts to shake them 
off. Just as Sirocco’s groom ap- 
proached and spoke soothingly to his 
charge, the terrified brute, usually 
submissive to the familiar voice, but 
now frantic with fright, lifted himself 
at the tall palings, cleared them at a 
bound, went over the low stable-yard 
fence as if it had 
dashed through the gate which Aunt 
Delilah in her haste had left ajar, and 
shot across the lawn straight toward 
the spot where Paula was standing. 
As she saw the great horse thunder- 
ing down upon her, the girl suddenly 
felt herself bereft of all power of mo- 
tion. She stood rooted to the spot, 
unable to move a limb. She heard 
the shouts of the stablemen; she 
heard Aunt Delilah’s frenzied 
“Run, Honey, run! Fo’ Gord’s sake 
run!” but she could not stir. She 
could only pray desperately that the 
flying horse might swerve from his 
course at the last moment. In the 
brief space that intervened the whole 
scene was stamped upon her mental 
retina with photographic distinctness. 
She saw the great house at her left, 
with its spreading lawn before it; she 
saw the group of tense white faces 
with their background of shining 
black ones grown ashen with sudden 
fear; she saw Aunt Delilah fall to her 
knees and fling her apron over her 
face, rocking and moaning in an 
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cry: 
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agony of terror—and then she closed 
her eyes and held her breath. She 
realized that all was over,—she could 
almost feel the trampling hoofs upon 
her flesh. Nothing could save her 
now. 

Suddenly from the direction of the 
training stables there shot across the 
course of the flying horse a gray 
streak, which speedily resolved itself 
into the figure of a man mounted on 
an ugly, stunted, piebald brute, which 
answered to his rider’s will like a 
muscle of his own lithe body. The 
men held their breath. Some of them 
had seen the new trainer ride the 
pony, and not one of them could fail 
to guess the use of the rope coiled at 
lLester’s saddle-bow. As if projected 
from a catapult, horse and_ rider 
launched themselves at the galloping 
hay. The trainer’s practised eye 
measured the throw with what, to 
the spectators, seemed almost crimi- 
nal deliberation; something whistled 
through the air; Lester sat well down 
in his saddle ; the pony, who knew his 
business, braced himself under his 
rider; and the next instant Paula 
opened her eyes at the sound of a 
ringing shout from the men to find 
Sirocco, blown and quivering, pros- 
trate at her feet; Aunt Delilah shrill- 
ing fervently “Praise Gord! Hallelu- 
jah,” and the centaur of a moment 
since transformed into a tall, rather 
ungainly youth, standing awkwardly 
beside her. 


Stannard, who turned his horses in 
at the gate at this precise moment, 
said afterward that he had never wit- 
nessed a more impressive situation 
in melodrama—the girl in her white 
gown, with the old negress_ sob- 
bing at her feet, and the pictur- 
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esque young cow-puncher before 
her; the foam-flecked horse being 
led away in the wake of his mon- 
grel vanquisher; the grooms and 
jockeys grouped about like the 
chorus in an opera, and the after- 
glow doing effective duty in lieu of 
limelight. 

So far from exhibiting any faintest 
degree of elation over what Stan- 
nard called his “grand gallery play,” 
the new trainer was rather short with 
his associates when they ventured to 
speak of it, averring gruffly, that it 
was “all in the day’s work,” and when 
Stannard tried to thank him, Lester 
had said briefly that it was not worth 
mentioning; that it had involved no 
personal risk, and that a green hand 
with the rope could have done as 
much. 

He had seen Paula twice or thrice 
before Sirocco’s outbreak,—and the 
vision had been a revelation. Lester 
in his time, had known many women 
of many kinds, women who were not 
good and women who were not 
wholly bad—but the type which 
-aula Stannard represented had been 
as far removed from his experience 
as Paula herself, by reason of social 
conditions, was remote from her 
brother’s trainer. 

One night as he sat alone in the 
moonlight outside his quarters, the 
prelude to the immortal melody which 
Lester’s crude ear failed to recognize 
as the masterpiece of the master-com- 
poser, drifted out to him from the 
open windows of the great house on 
the rise. Then came the sound of a 
girl’s voice, high and sweet and clear, 
singing, with exquisite abandon, of 
the love she had not yet proved and 
the sorrow she had never known. The 
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voice spoke straight to the trainer’s 
untried heart—he did not know that 
its note of yearning and appeal was 
largely a matter of art and training. 
Something too vague, too impalpable 
to have a name, trembled into being 
within him; the finer fibres thrilled 
and stirred; the highest of a nature 
which hitherto had known no grada- 
tions awoke, and what had been a 
careless animal became a man with a 
man’s potentiality for pain. For the 
first time a sense of his own position 
and limitations came to Lester. 
Hitherto he had lived for the passing 
hour; he had eaten and drunk and 
slept, as careless and as care-free as 
the horse he rode; but at the first 
glimpse of Paula Stannard’s face, 
at the first sound of her fresh 
young voice, his whole nature had 
quickened to something other and 
higher than the mere throb of ani- 
mal life. 

When he had perceived Paula’s 
desperate peril, and when a moment 
later he had found himself riding to 
her rescue, swift and strong and sure, 
the touch of knighthood, which dwells 
in every man worthy of the name, 
thrilled in Lester’s breast. The 
ancient instinct, which from earliest 
time has sent the strength and service 
of men to the aid of womankind was 
astir within him. They two were 
alone in the world,—he with the de- 
vine right to shield and serve, she 
with the divine grace to yield her 
weakness to his sheltering strength. 
Traditions, conventions, became as 
naught ; the opportunity brought back 
the age when love waited on valor ;— 
until, the danger over and the passion 
of rescue spent, the trainer found him- 
self facing his employer’s sister, and 
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the cold realization that in the eyes of 
this high-bred girl, he was but a de- 
gree above the grooms and jockeys, 
who daily took his orders. He cursed 
himself for the fool he knew himself 
to be. ° 

That summer was one constant 
round of pleasure for Paula. The 
neighborhood was a gay one, and 
there were drives and dances, coach- 
ing, tennis and golf, and into all these 
things the girl threw herself with an 
ardor and enthusiasm almost pathetic 
in their intensity. 

Early in the autumn young Wilson 
came on from New York for the an- 
nual horse show, in which three 
of his own horses, as well as half 
a dozen of Stannard’s were en- 
tered. Wilson had been a classmate 
of Stannard’s at Harvard, and his at- 
tentions to his chum’s sister were 
certainly all that the most exacting 
spirit of fellowship could have de- 
manded. He was a well-set-up, well- 
groomed, and well-mannered young 
fellow, with a face rather strong than 
handsome, and a fine straight figure. 
He had been wont to declare during 
his college days that he was “long on 
athletics but a trifle short on Psy- 
chology and Greek,” and there had 
been no later reversal of the propor- 
tions of brawn and brain in his make- 
up. But he had an air of genuine 
good humor toward the world at 
large; his manner was marked by a 
simplicity and naturalness predicative 
of the perfection of breeding; he was 
possessed of absolute savoir faire,— 
in short, as Aunt Delilah was wont to 
say, he was “a gen’leman clean 
through.” He devoted himself to 
Paula—he was staying with Stan- 
nard—and an ultimate engagement 
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seemed the natural sequence of their 
present relation. 

Lester, meantime, was doing 
wonders with the horses in training. 
Stannard had lately imported a couple 
of English hunters, with which he ex- 
pected to win at the approaching 
show. Both horses were green, but 
the work Lester was giving them, and 
the manner in which they responded 
to his training, seemed to justify 
their owner’s expectations. 

Nothing delighted Paula more than 
to watch the morning practice at the 
track. She deserted golf links and 
tennis court, and morning aiter 
morning found her, with her brother 
and Wilson, watching Lester take 
the two spirited creatures, Ping Pong 
and White Label, over the jumps. 
She could not have explained the fas- 
cination the trainer’s lithe strength 
and grace had for her. The dark 
beauty of his handsome, reckless face, 
with its too palpable marks of dissi- 
pation, and a face still boyish despite 
the lines which bespoke a man’s ex- 
perience of evil, made its appeal to her 
imagination. He rode with a certain 
wild grace and dash, and he was as- 
suredly a striking and picturesque 
figure in the saddle. It was only when 
he dismounted that he became awk- 
ward, constrained and ill at ease. He 
had little to say to his fellows at any 
time, and he never addressed his em- 
ployer unless spoken to. He seemed 
to have lived among horses so long 
that he had somehow lost touch with 
his fellows. Paula was aware of a cer- 
tain degree of interest in the grave, 
silent young fellow,—an interest easily 
explicable, she told herself, on purely 
impersonal grounds; yet more than 
once she had found it necessary to re- 


mind herself that she could have no 
possible concern with what her 
brother’s trainer was or had been. 

One rainy morning she and Wilson 
were making the rounds of the train- 
ing quarters under Lester’s ciceron- 
age. Wilson loved a good horse and 
no groom or trainer in his own ex- 
tensive stables was more thoroughly 
conversant with all the points of one 
—a' fact which Lester recognized and 
respected. When they came to 
Sirocco’s box-stall, Wilson, with the 
familiarity of custom, opened the door 
and stepped in with Lester. He had 
been warned of. the brute’s vicious 
tendencies and usually approached 
him with due discretion; but to-day 
the treacherous animal was lamb-like 
and Wilson allowed himself to be 
taken off his guard. Quick as a 
flash, Sirocco made a vicious lunge at 
the young fellow who for an unwary 
instant had turned his back toward 
him; and Paula gave a cry of fright 
just as Lester.caught at the brute’s 
halter. There was a sharp exclama- 
tion from Wilson, a whispered word 
from Lester, and a moment later they 
had joined the girl in the hallway. 
But Paula’s quick eye detected that 
Lester’s face was white under its tan 
and that he carried his right arm as if 
it pained him. She paused abruptly. 

“Mr. Lester,” she said, “you are 
injured, I am sure.” 

“Tt’s nothing, Miss Stannard,” the 
trainer answered steadily, though his 
lips were white. “The brute’s teeth 
grazed my arm as | caught the halter 
—that’s all.” He was moving on 
hastily, but Paula stood still. 

“You will let me see,” she said 
imperiously. “I’m sure it’s more seri- 
ous than you will admit.” 
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A slow, painful red crept into Les- 
ter’s face. 

“Miss Stannard,” he began awk- 
wardly, “I—” 

“Put up your sleeve, please,” the 
girl commanded. The trainer’s head 
went up quickly and the color left 
his face. For an instant he faced the 
girl defiantly. Her own face was very 
white and her eyes darkly brilliant. 
Then without a word he turned back 
the sleeve of his sweater, disclosing 
to view an ugly crescent-shaped 
wound from which the blood was be- 
ginning to ooze. 

“It’s only a scratch you see. I'll 
have Shannon look at it presently.” 
Lester was drawing his sleeve hastily 
down over the wound when the girl 
stepped forward quickly and caught 
his wrist. Before either man could 
interpose she had torn her handker- 
chief across, and with unsteady fingers 
was binding it about the trainer’s arm. 
Wilson glanced once at Lester,—then 
looked quickly away. The trainer's 
square jaw was set hard, his breath 
came quickly, and his face was as 
white as that of the girl before him, 
who was trembling so that her fingers 
refused to obey her will. Wilson cast 
himself into the breach. 

“Suppose you let me try, Paula,” 
he said easily. “I’m rather expert— 
served an apprenticeship on a foot- 
ball team, you know.” 

Without a word, Paula stepped 
aside. The ineffectual bit of lawn 
fluttered unheeded to the ground, 
while Wilson gently and deftly bound 
up the wound with a stout linen 
square from his own pocket. He 
carried off the situation with ready 
tact, saying neither too little nor too 
much and getting Paula away as 
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soon as it could be managed without 
undue appearance of haste. When 
they were gone Lester stood looking 
after them until they had quite dis- 
appeared from view. Then he turned 
and went back into the stables where 
he sought and found a bit of torn 
lawn which lay where it had fallen 
from Paula’s hand. 
a" | 
The last night of the Horse Show 
was on. All Kentucky was in attend- 
ance and few of the sister states had 
failed to contribute their quota to the 
vast assemblage which filled the big 
building. 


seauties in the 


The scene was a brilliant 
tanbark vied 
with more stunning beauties in the 


one. 


boxes, until strabismus seemed the 
natural sequence of the divided duty 
imposed upon optics. 
Paula, flushed with the adulation of 
acquaintances and the involuntary 
tribute paid her by the eyes of 
strangers, was radiant. She was tast- 


masculine 


ing the sweets of her first important 
social triumph. 

“It’s my very first Horse Show, 
you see, Mr. Norton,” she explained 
to one of the men who continually 
thronged the Stannard box, “and | 
feel a sort of proprietary interest in it.” 

“T think I should rather attribute 
the proprietary interest to your 
brother,” the man replied, smiling. 
“He’s taken every thing in sight. 
That trainer of his is a wonder! 
Where on earth did Stannard pick 
him up? He rides like one of Buffalo 
Bill’s cowboys. I fancied he’d find his 
Waterloo in the jumping classes— 
those Eastern fellows usually win out 
there—but that horse White Label’s 
a record-breaker unless I’m much 
mistaken.” 
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White Label had indeed met and 
vanquished all the other horses in his 
class: Wilson’s Lord Quex, his 
owner up, looking very straight and 
strong and handsome in his riding 
togs; Ping Pong, with Stannard up, 
and the half dozen other entries from 
Canada and the East. He had taken 
the bars at six feet as handily as the 
best of them could do at five. 

“I’m tempted not to enter Lord 
Quex,”’ Wilson had said to Paula the 
first day he saw White Label’s work. 
“Tie’s not up to your entry’s form,— 
he’s not half the horse to begin with, 
and I’m not in it with that trick rider 
of your brother’s.” 

No one, however, but his trainer 
knew of what the horse was really 
capable. Even to his owner, Lester 
had never shown the animal quite up 
to his limit; but private trials had 
convinced him that the horse was 
likely to prove a_ record-breaker. 
To-night, at the end of the official 
program it was announced that 
White Label would attempt to better 
his previous mark of six feet two. 

Paula felt the blood leave her 
cheeks and her hands grow cold as 
she saw Lester come into the ring, 
apparently as cool and careless as if 
alone on the Stannard training track. 
Tlie bar was placed at five feet six at 
the start and White Label went over 
it like a flash. Lester smiled and it 
was put up to six, on the second 
round. He took his mount straight 
for the jump and again the good 
horse cleared without apparent effort. 
There was a round of applause and— 

“Six, four,” Paula heard Norton 
say to her chaperone. “That horse is 
a good one!” 

Again the pole was raised and 


again White Label took it like a deer. 
A shout went up from the crowd 
about the ring. At a signal from 
Lester the bar was again lifted. 

“Six, eight,” the girl heard some 
one shout above the tumult of ap- 
plause that followed the jump. She 
had hoped that Lester would be con- 
tent with this, but a spirit of desper- 
ate daring seemed to possess him. 
Though she did not know it the 
horse had already reached the limit 
Lester had given him, but he quietly 
signalled for another bar. Paula 
caught her breath sharply. 

“Oh,” she cried, “he’s mad to at- 
tempt that leap! They shouldn't let 
him. Arthur ought not to permit it.” 

“Don’t trouble, Miss Stannard,” 
Norton said reassuringly, “it’s a 
pretty stiff jump, but the fellow’s 
game and he evidently knows his 
business.” 

She saw the pole go up to a sheer 
seven feet two, saw Lester push 
White Label forward to the jump, 
saw the horse suddenly refuse, stop- 
ping short with an abruptness which 
would have unseated a rider less 
skilled; she saw Lester put him at 
the bar again under whip and spur, 
saw the big hunter, which seemed 
somehow to have lost his nerve, 
swerve suddenly and ram_ himself 
against the barrier, bringing half a 
dozen of the heavy bars clattering 
about his rider; and then, as she saw 
the trainer, with dogged determination 
written in every line of his face, again 
take his horse toward the upper end 
of the ring and prepare to bring him 
up for the third essay, forgetful of 
her surroundings, she half rose in her 
place and stretched her hands toward 
him in a very abandonment of appeal. 
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Lester, pulling his mount together 
for the daring leap, for the first time 
lifted his eyes toward the Stannard 
box. His gaze met Paula’s squarely; 
her eyes held a desperate fear—and a 
something beside which made him 
catch his breath sharply and straight- 
en himself in his saddle. He could 
have sworn that the girl’s white lips 
whispered his name. In a moment 
she had recalled herself and sank 
back into her place, but in that brief 
instant her eyes had spoken as no 
words could have done. Fortunately 
no one but Lester had understood. 
The trainer’s eyes glowed; he set his 
jaw tensely, took his mount well in 
hand and put him at the bars. A 
hush had fallen upon the vast assem- 
bly; every eye was riveted upon the 
splendid horse and his intrepid rider. 
Like a cyclone they rushed at the bar; 
the steady eye of the trainer meas- 
ured the distance; his skilled hands 
lifted at exactly the proper moment, 
and the big jumper took off in gallant 
form. He skimmed over like a 
swallow and landed lightly on the 
other side, beating his own previous 
mark a good twelve inches and 
smashing the record to bits. The 
crowd went wild. The trainer was 
the hero of the hour. He did not 
hear the roar of applause that filled 
and shook the big building. He had 
dared a second swift glance at Paula 
and again her eyes had met his. A 
dark flush mounted to his cheek; a 
light leaped into his eyes; and every 
pulse of his body thrilled to a triumph 
which had no relation to White 
Label’s phenomenal performance. 
The Stannards, accompanied by 
young Wilson, went home the follow- 
ing morning. That night, Wilson, 
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surprised and stunned by an unex- 
pected and unqualified rejection from 
Paula, returned to New York. Stan- 
nard was bitterly disappointed, but 
with characteristic reserve forebore 
to mention the subject to his sister. 
The girl wandered about the house 
all the next day like a restless spirit, 
strumming fitfully upon the piano, 
singing snatches of song, taking up a 
book now and then, only to fling it 
impatiently aside after a moment, 
until Stannard, who had always 
boasted that Paula was not given to 
moods, was forced to an inevitable 
conclusion as to feminine mutability. 

Lester got in with the horses some- 
time that night. The next morning 
he went straight to Stannard and re- 
signed his place, asking to be relieved 
from duty at once. 
astounded. 

“Why, what’s the trouble, Lester?” 
he said, turning in his chair to look 
at the trainer who had sought an 
audience with his employer in the little 
room off the library where Stannard 
transacted all matters of business. 
“Has anything gone wrong? Is it a 
matter of money, or have you some 
complaint to make?” 

The trainer’s face was worn and 
haggard and his eyes had the singu- 
lar veiled brightness which tells of 
hours of sleeplessness. Stannard’s 
first impression was that he had been 
drinking, but at a second glance he 
dismissed the thought. 

“It’s not a question of money,” the 
man answered, slowly, “and I’ve 
nothing to complain of. No one 
could have been kinder or squarer 
than you’ve been with me, Mr. Stan- 
nard, but—for reasons of my own— 
I’ve got to quit. I’ve made up my 


Stannard was 
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mind to go back to the range. It’s 
where I belong and there’s a place 
always open to me on the Bar-Z.” 

“Very well, Lester,” Stannard an- 
swered quietly. He perceived that 
some weighty consideration was in- 
fluencing the trainer’s decision and 
he respected the reserve of an em- 
ployé no less than that of a friend. 
“] shall be very sorry to lose you. 
You’ve done good work with the 
horses, and I’ll never find a better 
man for the place. But of course 
you know your own business. When 
do you wish to leave?” 

“At once—to-day—if it won’t in- 
convenience you, Mr. Stannard. You 
can get Curry any minute you want 
him. He’s eager for the place, 
and he’s a good safe man, as you 
know.” 

“All right, Lester,” Stannard said 
again. “I’m sorry to give you up, but 
I haven’t a word to say. If I can help 
you in any way at any time don’t 
hesitate to let me know. Good-bye, 
Lester, and good luck to you.” 

As Lester stepped into the hall, 
Stannard saw through the half open 
door the. figure of his sister emerge 
from the doorway opposite. The look 
on the girl’s face staggered him like 
a blow. 

“Dan!” he heard her say, breath- 
lessly, “Dan!” Her voice had the 
intensity of a cry. Stannard saw the 
trainer step swiftly back from her 
outstretched hands. 

“Don’t!” he cried sharply, “for 
God’s sake, Miss Stannard—” 

Then—for Arthur Stannard was a 
gentleman—he crossed the room and 
softly closed the door. 

The girl stood looking into Les- 
ter’s eyes. Her hands had fallen 
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loosely at her sides. Her breath was 
coming quickly. 

“You—you are going away?” she 
faltered. 

Lester kept himself in hand. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. ‘To-day, 
Miss Stannard.” He did not look at 
her. “I’m going back to the old life 
on the range. This is no place for me. 
I should never have come here. I see 
that now. I’ve been a fool, but I’ve 
come to my senses at last.” 

The color had ebbed from the girl’s 
cheeks and lips. Her eyes clung to 
the trainer’s face. 

“I’m not a gentleman, Miss Stan- 
nard,” Lester went on simply. “No 
one knows that better than I. My 
father was a drunken follower of the 
races—bookmaker, plunger or tout, 
as his luck ran—and my mother was 
a waitress in a cheap hotel. She was 
an honest woman, thank God, but 
she could scarcely write her own 
name. I never thought much about 
all this till I came here—we were all 
pretty much of a kind on the range— 
but when I found myself associated 
with men like your brother and—and 
the other, I began to understand. I 
used to think a man could raise him- 
self above his beginnings and make 
his own place in the world—but he 
can’t. To be a gentleman, he’s got 
to be born one. I’ve lived among 
horses long enough to know the 
value of blood. Nothing can ever 
make the plug a thoroughbred. It’s 
foliy to try. The other man’s a 
thoroughbred, straight through—and 
1’m common to the bone. I’m your 
brother’s trainer, Miss Stannard, and 
you’re a lady—the only lady I’ve 
ever known. I was fool enough to 
forget for an hour, there in Louisville 
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—to fancy that maybe these things 
didn’t matter, that nothing mattered 
except one thing—but that’s past 
now. I know my place, and I’ll keep 
it. I've fought it out with myself, and 
I’m going back to the only life I’m 
fit for.” 

The girl lifted her eyes to his. He 
saw in their depths a desperate some- 
thing that for a moment shook his re- 
solve. He took a hasty step toward her. 

“Paula!” he cried. “Paula! I—” 
He checked himself abruptly. There 
was a moment’s fierce struggle for 
control from which Lester emerged 
very white and with nostrils quiver- 
ing, but quite quiet and contained. 

“T told you I was not a gentleman, 
Miss Stannard, and I think I’ve 
proved it,” he said quietly. “But I’m 
doing the best that’s in me. Maybe it 
will help you to. think more kindly of 
me—afterward—to remember that I 
did my best.” The girl had laid an 
arm along the back of a tall Swiss 
chair which stood near her. She 
suddenly bent her face down upon it. 

Lester set his teeth hard. He had 
made his resolve and he would keep 
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it. It was not easy—but he was, 
indeed, doing his best. The girl was 
very near him-—so near that he could 
have touched the bowed head with 
his hand; but in Lester’s code, per- 
haps in his own way the trainer was 
a gentleman after all, she was as 
effectually remote from him as she 
must forever remain. There was a 
long silence; then Lester spoke in a 
voice he scarcely recognized as his: 

“Good-bye, Miss Stannard,” he said 
huskily. “Good-bye, and’”—the words 
were alien to his lips—“God, bless 
you.” He turned away abruptly, and 
when the girl raised her head he was 
gone. 

A week later Paula went back to 
her aunt in New York; and within a 
year, she was married with due pomp 
and circumstance to young Wilson— 
a consummation devoutly wished for 
by the friends of both. 

Lester is 


> 


back with the Bar-Z 


ranch, a shade more silent, a degree 
more reckless than of old,—he is said 
to ride harder, drink deeper and take 
more desperate chances than any 
other man on the range. 
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Arthur Hoeber—An Appreciation 


By Charles H. Caffin 


HE = illustra- 
tions accom- 
panying this 
article intro- 
duce us. to 
Arthur Hoe- 
ber mainly as 
a painter of 





landscape. 
There are 
other aspects of his career on which 
[ shall touch, but this, I am sure, is 
the one which presents most dis- 
tinctly the latest ideal of his life. 


We all have to make a compro- 
mise with our ideals, fitting in, as 
best we may, the thing we long to 
do with the thing we have to do, 
and it is in the light of this adjust- 
ment of fancies to facts, of desire to 
necessity, that we should judge a 
man’s achievement. There is al- 
ways some amusement in speculat- 
ing what others or ourselves might 
have accomplished, had all the stars 
conjoined to favor this or that; 
something also of sadness; but 
either attitude is futile. The main 
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thing in a world of actualities is, not 
what might have been, but what is. 

This truth, sufficiently hard and 
unassailable, had early to be reck- 
oned with by Arthur Hoeber. If he 
had been allowed to follow his first 
bent, he would have been a soldier; 
and except for being short-sighted, 
the fact which disqualified him for 
the service, he has all the instincts 
and characteristics that would have 
made him a credit to the army. He 
had, I believe, some desire to adopt 
the career of the stage, and as a 
young enjoyed the warm 
friendship of the eminent actor, 
Lester Wallack. The latter, how- 
ever, urged him to become a painter. 
He was at this time in 
studying 


man 


business, 
meantime in the night 


For 
from boyhood he had shown a taste 
for drawing, sketching continually 


schools of the Cooper Union. 


and practising in water colors; one 
of his pictures having been accepted 
at the American Water Color So- 
ciety’s when he was 
fourteen old. When his 
course at the Cooper Union was 
finished, he entered the Art Stu- 
dent’s League, where he studied 
under J. Carroll Beckwith. Little 
by little his desires were trending 


exhibition 
years 


towards the adoption of painting as 
a profession, and having at last de- 
termined to make the leap, he 
started for the Mecca of the modern 
art student. 

Now again his friendship with Mr. 
Wallack stood him in good stead, 
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for the actor gave him a letter to his 
the late Sir John 
received 


brother-in-law, 
Millais, 
great kindness and in turn passed 


who him with 
him on with introductions to friends 
the 


spring of 1881, and became a stu- 


in Paris. He arrived there in 


dent at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
under Gérome. That first summer 
was spent at St. Valery, on the 


coast of Normandy, near 
The 


pleted a 


Dieppe. 
following summer he com- 
Salon "our ia 
Grande Route,” which was exhibited 
in 1883. 


picture 


His last Salon exhibit, “Le 
Pain Quotidien” was bought by the 


Eden Musée. During these days in 


France he became intimate with 


Alexander Harrison and_ shared 


with him a Concarneau ; 
Pont 
Aven in Brittany in company with 
Vail, Clifford 
Mortimer Menpes, Stanhope Forbes 


studio at 


passing some time also at 


Eugene 


Grayson, 


and many other English and Ameri- 
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cans who haunted that favorite vil- 
lage. 

In those days he was painting 
continued to do so 
to this country. At 
at South Plymouth, 
Cape Cod, his subjects being drawn 
from the Colonial period. 


the figure and 
after his return 
first he worked 


Gradually, 
the 
painting ; 


however, he came under fas- 


cination of landscape 
though not at once to the exclusion 
of the figure, for as late at 1893 dur- 
ing a visit to St. Ives, in Cornwall, 
both 
Many summers 


England, he was painting 
kinds of subject. 
were spent on Long Island, until 
finally himself 
To that 


spot he has remained loyal for sev- 


he discovered for 


Hyannisport on Cape Cod. 


eral years, having a studio there and 
conducting summer classes in paint- 
ing. His enthusiasm for the scen- 


ery of the neighborhood is unquali- 


hed. 


What is it that turns so many a 
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painter towards the choice of land- 
And a par- 
allel question to this is, Why does 
landscape do so much to bring to 
the front and establish that which 
there is of artist in the painter? 
Fresh from the schools, from the 


scape for his subjects? 


study of the model in the cramped, 
artificially lighted conditions of the 
atelier, the student, spending his 
summers in the country, at first has 
an eye mainly for the picturesque- 
ness of the peasant or fisherfolk. It 
is the latter who especially invite 
his steps towards Brittany. For a 
while his figure studies act as a sort 
of obsession, coming between him 
and the realization of the beauty of 
nature. There is a quite ridicu- 
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lous preference given at the exhibi- 
tions in Paris to subjects of the 
figure, notwithstanding that the 
greatest triumphs for modern 
French art have been won by land- 
and these 
we may include for our present pur- 
pose Millet, although it is in the 
Yet 
he saw his human subjects abso- 
lutely as part of their natural sur- 
roundings, himself a peasant with 


scape painters, among 


figure that he is preéminent. 


the “cry of the soil” in his brain, 
and with heart alive to the inspira- 
tion of the coming and going of the 
seasons. 

But if there be an obsession of 
the figure, how often is it gradually 


dissipated by contact with nature. 





we ee 
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Why should it be otherwise? It 
must be hard indeed to pass sum- 
mer after summer in some beautiful 
spot and not become imbued with 
its spirit. And how much larger in 
significance, more embracing in its 
appeal is the spot than its inhab- 
itants. Not, perhaps, if you search 
down into the inmost spirit of the 
peasants, as Millet did and Israels 
still does. Then possibly you may 
find in some poor shepherdess or 
fisherman a deeper significance of 
human interest than in the most en- 
trancing landscape. But that is 
only if the painter has a power of 
psychological insight, which very 
few possess. By far the great ma- 
jority look upon the outside rather 
than into the inside of things, hav- 
ing the gift of visual observation 
but seldom that of psychological 
penetration. 
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So it is not long before the beau- 
ties of nature attract them, and 
often with a continually increasing 
sense of its sufficiency, that ends by 
directing their attention wholly to 
the landscape. And it is here that 
one finds the answer to our second 
question. 

Nature inspires the painter, as it 
does ourselves; arouses longings in 
his heart, puts ideas in his brain. 
We do not find the landscape painter 
hunting around for subjects, or 
spinning them out of a meagre 
imagination, as is so frequently the 
case with the figure painter. To the 
former there is always a model 
waiting, inviting his effort, inspir- 
ing and strengthening his accom- 
plishment. 

I have seen but few examples of 
Hoeber’s figure subjects, but I 
feel that his landscapes represent 
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evening skies and sunsets. One 
of the strong features of his pic- 
tures is the excellence of his draw- 
ing, the suggestion of actual con- 
struction which he gives to his fore- 
grounds and to the skies. This 
power is of the first importance in 
landscape and the last to which 
some painters, especially the young- 
er ones, apply themselves. They 
feel themselves full of the sentiment 
of their subject, and try to reach 





straight out for it; relying, in fact, 
t upon temperament, instead of upon 
the discipline of patient, thorough 
preparation in mastering the repre- 
sentation of objects. For it is the 
form and character of the form of 
each part of the scene that is, as 


From a portrait study in charcoal 


it were, the scaffolding which sup- 





Mary : ° 
ports the ornamentation of the 


the stronger work, even as_ they sentiment. The latter is only so 
do his maturer choice. He shows much flimsy drapery that would 
a particular inclination for scenes flop incontinently.to the ground, if 
of marshland, especially under it had not the construction under- 
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neath to sustain it. And in one’s the canvas. In his skies, again, a 
study of pictures it is not infre- there is the same sense of construc- ti 
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queitly that one comes on instances tion. The clouds pile themselves i 
of flopping sentiment. up in actual volume, or float in little j 
Never in Hoeber’s pictures; his independent tufts of detached vapor, ia 
foregrounds suggest stability and or if the sky is clear it has the qua!- 4 
hrmness; they are fixed and rooted ity of depth. I doubt if the charac- 4 
and we feel that we could walk ter and substance of his trees is ! 
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A NEW JERSEY STREAM 


seen pictures of his in which the 


seem to 


compre- 


hended as the other ‘features of the 


rendered 
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AN ETCHING BY ARTHUR HOEBER 


and not so convincing. It would 
appear that his preference is for the 
parallel sweep of land and sky, and 
in the rendering of these he shows 
a very notable mastery. To any one 
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who knows and loves the neighbor- 
hood which he himself loves and 
knows so intimately, these pictures 
must prove very satisfying. The ex- 
cellent qualities of his style are 
represented very markedly in the 
beautiful example, “The Green Man- 
tle of the Standing Pool” here re- 
produced. 

Speaking of compromises, Hoeber, 
like many others, has still to make 
them. He has to compound with 
fortune by giving the greater part 
of the winters and early springs, 
the period of the art season in New 
York, to writing. As an art critic, 
first upon the New York Times and 
now of the Commercial Advertiser, he 
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has filled the difficult role of paint- 
er criticising the work of brother 
artists, with infinite discretion. It 
has helped him that he is a man of 
kindly and generous impulses, in- 
capable of pettiness, broad enough 
to enter into the points of view of 
other men, even if he can not sym- 
pathize with them. The same quali- 
ties have characterized his contribu- 
tions to magazine literature and his 
two books, ‘Treasures of the Metro- 
politan Museum,” and “Painting in 
the XIX Century in France, Italy, 
Spain and Belgium.” 

To myself, as a brother writer, his 
friendship is a source of continual 
pleasure and not infrequent inspiration. 
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Capri at Dawn 
By J. E. B. 


HE silent gulf dreams like a spell-bound lake, 

The further mountains flush in roseate light, 
Then nearer peaks catch fire and purple night 
Rolls back her curtains. Through the cloudy break, 


With amaranth and gold upon his wake, 

Bursts forth the sun. The flapping sails shine white 
Upon the blue. The delicate, gray height 

Cuts sharp against the sky's intense opaque. 


Such is the isle at dawn. Across the sea 
Grim sentinel, Vesuvius, lightly streams, 
A skein of smoke athwart the windless skies. 


Ard through the azure sea-fog, feathery, 
A formless outline in the distance gleams, 
Where, wrapt in fitful sleep, the city lies. 














Capri at Sunset 
By J. E. B. 


NE lingering kiss, as fain awhile to stay, 

One backward look, from out th’ effulgent west, 
Checking his fiery steeds which onward pressed, 
The setting sun cast o’er the mirror’d bay. 


Wrapt in her lover's smile the island lay, 
From lowest shore up to the further crest 
In peaceful calm, in stillness and in rest, 
As dim, soft music passed the summer day. 


Down on the darkening beach the white form gleams 
Of some last, loitering bather, whose sharp call 
Threads like a bell the mild pellucid air. 


Mid purple mists the lapping water dreams, 
And silently, as dark night spreads her pall, 
A single star the sky shows here and there. 
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Miss Rebecca’s Easter Blossoms 


By Harriet A. Nash 


T was only a boy standing on the 
highest step and reaching for 
the great 
Miss Rebecca Grant’s side door ; 

a thin-haired, freckle-faced boy, with 
no feature to distinguish him from 
a hundred other Whether 
the torn hat and ragged jacket cov- 
ered the possibilities of future states- 
manship, or the grimy little fingers 
might some day grasp with power 
the pen.or sword, not even the closest 
Observer could have guessed. To 
Miss Rebecca, as she opened the door 
the fraction of an inch, the little fig- 
ure was closely suggestive of the one 


brass knocker of 


boys. 


class of males which her soul ab- 
horred. 

“IT never feed tramps,” she an- 
nounced in a crushing tone, before 
her caller could speak. The boy ig- 
nored her announcement. 

“Please, miss,” he asked with dig- 
nity, “do you want a hired man?” 

The saving grace of Miss Rebec- 
ca’s proud nature was a sense of 
humor. A grim smile hovered about 
her thin lips as she looked critically 
down upon the morsel of humanity. 
A sudden recognition chased away 
the smile. “You belong at the poor 
farm,” she said severely. “I saw you 
there last week.” 

“Yes’m,” assented the boy. “I saw 
you. You said the farm was a safe 
and proper refuge for the old and 
helpless, but a livin’ disgrace to the 
able bodied. Please ‘m I’m able bod- 
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dishes and clean knives. 


wash 
And [ ain’t 
afraid of anything, even in the dark.” 


can bring water and 


Miss Rebecca knew she should 
have sent the child straight back to 
But 


to pass that two hours later Jimmie 


the poor farm. instead it came 
Snow sat eating his first self-earned 
supper from the oilcloth cover of her 
kitchen table. Through the open 
door of the dining-room, where Miss 
Grant in solitary state maintained all 
the elegance due her name and _posi- 
tion, he caught glimpses of bright 
carpet and mahogany sideboard, of 
snowy cloth and shining silver. Be- 
yond the dining-room there opened a 
marvellous vista of easy-chairs and 
pictures and a bay window full of 
blossoming plants. Jimmie drew a 
deep breath of delight as he gazed 
across the two rooms upon the glow- 
ing colors of a scarlet geranium. 
Flowers in summer might be had for 
and from the time the 
first pink buds of the mayflower nes- 
tled in his little moist palm to the last 
wind-beaten the 
flower, they were his daily delight. 


the seeking, 


blossoms of frost 
But flowers in winter—he had never 
been so near to them before. 

He sat alone by the kitchen fire, 
while Miss Rebecca went forth to at- 
tend the mid-week prayer meeting, 
stopping on her way to interview the 
first selectman of Plainville, and 
groped sleepily up the back stairs, 
when, on her return, she directed him 
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to the tiny kitchen chamber. “When 
I’m a man,” he murmured drowsily to 
himself as he sank into boyish slum- 
ber, “I’m goin’ to have a big square 
house, with flowers in every window ; 
and eat off of a white table, with lots 
of shiny dishes.” 

The neighbors called it charity on 
Miss Rebecca’s part. Miss Rebecca 
herself called it a whim, and being a 
woman little given to whims, atoned 
to herself for the weakness by an 
added dignity in her manner towards 
her new employee. But Jimmie, whose 
philosophical little mind had = early 
learned to rely upon its own conclu- 
sions, knew that he was no longer a 
town pauper, but had now. become a 
self-supporting citizen. He had not 
been unhappy at the poor farm. As 
he sat alone at Miss Rebecca’s kitchen 
table, it may be that he thought re- 
gretfully of the lively chatter at the 
long table, or on winter evenings 
missed the rambling stories which the 
old people were wont totell. But no 
one knew; even those who know and 
love them can only guess at the mar- 
vellous workings in the mid of a lit- 
tle boy. And in Jimmie’s case there 
was no one who cared to guess. 

He went daily to the village school 
in garments cut over from Judge 
Grant’s by patterns which had been 
used for Miss Rebecca’s brothers. 
And Miss Rebecca, scorning to waste 
money on the village barber, cut his 
hair straight across behind his ears, 
after a pattern of her own invention. 
The other boys laughed at first; but 
after a little, one and another having 
felt the force of Jimmie’s strong little 
fists, they conceived therefor a respect 
which outweighed any peculiarities in 
dress. Out of school there was abun- 


dant occupation in filling the kitchen 
wood box, cleaning knives and run- 
ning errands. And in the brief pe- 
riods of play, snow houses must be 
constructed and interesting toys made 
from bits of wood, pieces of string 
and empty spools. 

All this time, according to Miss 
Rebecca’s express command, his feet 
never once trespassed beyond the din-- 
ing-room door. Miss Rebecca would 
do her duty by her native town, and 
this its orphan charge. But she had 
no intention that her neat carpets be 
defaced by masculine tread or her 
household treasures displaced — by 
childish fingers. 

Early in March, Miss Grant sent 
Jimmie across the snowy fields with 
an urgent message. “Tell Freeman 
Morgan I want that dry wood he was 
to deliver here in October,” she com- 
manded. “I should have known bet- 
ter than to deal with people of such 
procrastinating tendencies.” 

Jimmie looked a little shocked. 
He didn’t know what those last two 
words meant, but Miss Grant’s tone 
signified dreadful possibilities. Mr. 
Morgan was full of regrets. 

“I'll be right around with it next 
week,” he promised. “I’ve been that 
drove up all winter, I ain’t been able 
to get to it.” 

Two weeks later Jimmie went 
again. 

“T'll bring it to-morrow,” promised 
the farmer. “I clean forgot it last 
week.” 

3ut to-morrow and next day came 
and went, and to Jimmie’s dismay the 
steadily diminishing wood pile was un- 
replenished. On the third day he 
came home from school in the late af- 
ternoon to find Miss Rebecca in deep 
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distress, her best bonnet on, and an 
open telegram in her hand. Jimmie 
wonderingly obeyed her summons to 
the sitting-room. 

“l’ve got to go to the city,” an- 


nounced Miss Rebeccca. “There's 
trouble about those railroad bonds 
that father would buy, though I 


told him better.” Jimmie wondered 
just what “railroad bonds” might be 
but he only said “Yes’m” in a sympa- 
thetic tone; which evidently was all 
that Miss Rebecca expected, for she 
continued, “I shall leave the care of 
everything to you, and over ’n’ above 
everything else you're to take care cf 
these plants. The geraniums are ali 
in bloom, and the roses and lilies’!! 
be out for Easter next Sunday. I 
wouldn’t have one of ‘em freeze for 
a hundred dollars.” 

There followed careful directions as 
to the temperature of the room and 
watering the plants. “Mind you 
don’t get a drop on the carpet,” cau- 
tioned Miss Rebecca. “And you better 
sleep right here on the couch to keep 
[ shall stop and send 
Henry Applebee after that wood.” 

“Yes'm,” said Jimmie. 

Miss Rebecca looked wistfully 
about her. The room was cozy and 
warm, but a cloudy twilight was set- 
tling over the gloomy world outside. 


the fire going. 


For nine years she had not spent a 
night away from home. A thrill of 
homesickness softened her voice as 
she said, “I’m sure I can trust you, 
James. You've been a good boy and 
never told me an untruth. There’s 
plenty of food on the pantry shelf, 
and I sh’ll be home to-morrow night. 
You must stay at home and keep the 
fire. Henry will bring the wood to- 
morrow.” 
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“Yes'm,” said Jimmie, his heart 
swelling with delight in her commen- 
“I knew I was able bodied,” 
he declared exultantly to himself. 

Miss back to 
from the front doorstep. 


dation. 


Rebecca called him 
“Mind you 
don’t let those plants freeze,’ she said 
with emphasis, “if you have to burn 
Grandfather Grant’s sideboard to 
After 


Jimmie ate his supper and brought in 


keep a fire.” she was gone, 
all the wood that remained in the pile. 
It was dark by this time and his eyes 
turned questioningly towards the row 
of shining lamps on the kitchen shelf. 
But Miss Rebecca had never permit- 
ted him to light a lamp, and her re- 
cent instructions had failed to touch 
upon the question. 

“IT ¢’n get Jimmie 
sturdily, as he groped his way back to 


along,” said 
the sitting-room. 

Twice in the night, oppressed by a 
sense of responsibility, he awoke to 
look carefully after the fire. It was 
not lonely, for the tall clock in the 
corner ticked pleasantly, and though 
he could not see them, he knew there 
were the flowers and pictures to keep 
him company. At the second waking 
he heard the wind whistling drearily 
about the great house and icy snow- 
flakes beating upon the window panes. 
Morning found the fields, which had 
been bare and brown the night before, 
deeply covered with snow, which the 
“It's 
the line gale and a blizzard both to 


wind was tossing about at will. 


once,” decided Jimmie in boyish de- 
light. But his face grew serious as 
he looked out through the swiftly fall- 
ing flakes at the drifting highway. 
“I’m afraid Henry Applebee’ll be 
bothered about the wood,” he said 


anxiously. Fire in the kitchen was 
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not to be thought of. Jimmie ate his 
breakfast in the chilly pantry, blow- 
ing upon his fingers to keep them 
warm, and carefully picking up all the 
crumbs. Then having watered the 
plants with loving care, he looked 
about him for occupation. There 
were many books upon the shelves— 
books which must be full of pictures, 
and Jimmie loved pictures next to 
flowers. Miss Rebecca had not said 
he might look at them, but something 
within him seemed to whisper that 
she would never know. But with his 
eves on a large green and gold vol- 
ume, he paused and the outstretched 
hand fell to his side. 

“She said she could trust me,” he 
said slowly. “She didn’t mean just 
able bodied only, but able minded too. 
I won’t touch them.” 

He went out to the wood shed and 
looked longingly at the little pile of 
self-made toys. He had sometimes 
been allowed to have them in the 
kitchen on snowy days, but the sit- 
ting-room? No, it would never do. 
However, Jimmie was by no means 
at the end of his resources. And pres- 
ently he was settled on the rug before 
the fire, with his own school geogra- 
phy. Not to study; oh, no. But the 
colored maps afforded an enticing oc- 
cupation in tracing long journeys 
which he meant to take in that future 
of boundless promise—“when I grow 
up!” The drift grew higher. Henry 
Applebee and the wood came not. 
Neither when night fell did Miss Re- 
becca return, for the little branch rail- 
road which once each day ran a train 
into Plainville Centre was now im- 
passable. 

“To-morrow I'll go over to Mr. 
Moon’s and borrow some wood,” de- 


cided Jimmie as he stood in the gath- 
ering darkness by the window, and 
strained his eyes to catch, through 
the storm, a glimmer of light from 
Miss Grant’s nearest neighbor, a full 
quarter mile away. 

When morning came he placed the 
last stick of wood upon the fire, and 
started forth, not unpleased at the 
necessity of facing the storm. But 
the snow was deep and the wind 
fierce. Again and again a_ baffled 
little figure crept back to the sheltered 
doorway, to regain its breath. At the 
last attempt he struggled for a long 
time in a huge drift by the gate, and 
only by great effort regained the steps 
once more. “I ain’t so very able 
bodied after all,” gasped Jimmie as 
he brushed the clinging snow from 
his garments. 

The last stick of wood had burned 
to coals. With sober face Jimmie 
brought in from the wood shed his 
cherished playthings, and placed them 
one by one upon the fire. A little 
cart, made from a salt box with spools 
for wheels, went last of all. These 
lasted an hour. His _ schoolbooks 
came next. Then he made another 
trip to the wood shed and came back 
with axe and saw. “J should have 
used the kitchen chairs and_ table 
first,” he remarked to himself. “But 
she said the sideboard.” With great 
effort he pushed the cumbrous piece 
of furniture into the kitchen—there 
must be no sawdust or splinters on 
the dining-room carpet—and five 
minutes later the slender arms of Miss 
Rebecca’s “hired man” were bravely 
attacking the inlaid sideboard which 
had come across the ocean with the 
earliest Grants and had been the pride 
of each succeeding owner’s heart. 
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It was Saturday before the wind 
subsided and the welcome sight of 
“breaking out” teams was seen upon 
the streets of Plainville. And late 
that afternoon the first train from the 
city puffed wearily into the little sta- 
tion. Miss Rebecca stepped from the 
long covered “depot pung” to her 
own well brushed doorsteps, just as 
Henry Applebee drove up with a load 
of wood. In stony silence she re- 
ceived Henry’s apologies, not daring 
to glance up at the sitting-room win- 
dows, where limp and lifeless must 
stand her beloved plants. 

All traces of disaster had vanished 
from the kitchen floor, but in the 
chilly dining-room Miss Rebecca 
paused, her eyes fixed upon the empty 
corner. With a sudden thrill of hor- 
ror she recalled her last reckless com- 
mand to Jimmie. Was the boy an 
idiot ? 

Anger, grief and desolated family 
pride possessed her as she opened the 
sitting-room door. 

The room was warm; and a fra- 
grance as if from summer gardens 
filled the air. Between her and the 
window stood Jimmie, his whole face 
shining with rapture. “Look!” he 
cried. 

Behind him was a mass of bloom. 
Above the geraniums roses white and 
crimson hung heavy upon their stems, 
and from the glossy leaves of the lily 
rose seven pure blossoms with hearts 
of gold. 

Miss Rebecca drew a deep breath 
and looked downward to where the 
last broken pieces of Grandfather 
Grant’s sideboard lay in the wood 
basket. “I had to burn it just as you 
told me,” Jimmie explained cheer- 
fully. “But of course you wouldn’t 


give the lily for a thousand side- 
boards.” Was it the fragrance of her 
home coming, the Easter message of 
the lily or the boy’s rapt face? With- 
in Miss Rebecca’s breast there stirred 
to life that mother-love without which 
no true woman’s heart was ever given 
her from God. The hard crust, which 
years of loneliness and pride had 
formed, melted before it. 

What, after all, were the cherished 
possessions of dead and gone Grants 
in comparison with this eager human 
life, full of wondrous possibilities of 
goodness and greatness? What were 
perishable blossoms to the light shin- 
ing through those clear blue eyes, 
straight out from the immortal soul 
of a ten-year-old boy? 

“You blessed little creature!’ she 
said with her arms around the child. 
“Your faithful little heart is worth 
more than all the old furniture that 
ever came across the seas. You're 
going to be my own little boy from 
this minute.” 

Jimmie submitted to the caress; it 
was not unpleasant since there were 
no other boys present. 

“And sit in this room evenings— 
with you—and the flowers?” he asked. 
He walked to church through the 
melting snow next morning, his hand 
clasped in Miss Rebecca’s and a red 
rose pinned upon his Sunday jacket; 
and came home to eat his Easter din- 
ner, sitting opposite her at the round 
table, and drinking from a silver cup, 
a full century older than himself. 

“He setteth the solitary in families,” 


murmured Miss Rebecca, in place of: 


her usual grace. “To think it’s taken 
me all these weeks to learn that ’twas 
meant for us two solitaries to unite 
and make a family.” Jimmie looked 
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at her thoughtfully. The journey and 

anxiety of the past week had left 

traces of weariness upon her face. 
“When I’m a man,” he said to 
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himself, “I shall take care of the wood 
and ‘railroad bonds’ and everything 
else that bothers her.” But all he 
said aloud was, “Yes’m.” 





Hale House Farm, 


An Experiment with Boys 
By G. W. Lee 


" ACK to the soil!” is a 
familiar motto to-day; and 
one answer to the call is a 
year’s experience with Hale 
House Farm. 

A few words about Hale House it- 
self will suggest how this experi- 
ment is part of the broadening work 
that was instigated by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale some eight years ago. 

Hale House is a social settlement, 
located at No. 6 Garland Street, Bos- 
ton, in the district between the busi- 
ness section of the city and the resi- 
dence section of the South End. 

Broadly speaking, social and college 
settlements—the latter, as the title 
implies, under the auspices of a col- 
lege or association of colleges—are 
common centres for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. They stand for the 
best interests of their neighborhood ; 
for civic education; for tenement 
house improvement; for social and 
municipal betterment. A feature as- 
sociated with many of them is the 
meeting of young persons in small 
numbers for instruction or amuse- 
ment or both, under the leadership of 
adults. Such groups, meeting per- 
haps once a week, help to build up the 
strong personal ties that make the 
real and lasting friendship between 


the settlement and the family, which 
is essential to their working together 
for the good of each and all. 

It is by knowing the neighborhood, 
through the children and through the 
families, as well as by being a home 
in the community itself, that Hale 
House has become the natural centre 
from which to help in bettering the 
surroundings. In this it has had many 
opportunities. As a home, it is the 
residence of a limited number of 
persons, who give a large part of their 
time to its immediate duties and inter- 
ests, thus making it possible for thirty 
or forty others, living in various parts 
of the city and suburbs, to meet at the 
house their clubs and classes of boys 
and girls. 

The Hale House Log and the An- 
nual Report, which may be had for 
the asking, tell of the visible work of 
the settlement; of the groups that 
meet in the afternoon and evening ; of 
the large social gatherings that come 
weekly or morthly or on festive occa- 
sions; of the picnics, excursions and 
vacation school, and of Camp Hale, 
at the northern end of Squam Lake, 
in New Hampshire, the regular two 
weeks’ outing place for the older 
boys. 

The Farm, however, is a very re- 
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cent experiment, and it is believed 
that to tell its story at length may act 
as a warning to save others some of 
its unlooked-for experiences, and as 
an inducement to those who are inter- 
ested.in the general awakening of the 
longing for country life to go and do 
likewise—or better. 


PLANS 


Plans were not seriously considered 
until late in April, 1902, while the 
first sod was not turned until early in 
May. The fact of a late start 
served well as a comforting excuse 
for the failures of the season. We 
had the generous offer of the use of 
a ten-acre lot in Watertown, about 
an hour from Hale House by trolley, 
one acre of which we should be at 
liberty to cultivate, and it was im- 
portant to estimate what number of 
boys would be likely to take hold, and 
how many dollars the 
would be likely to cost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April a can- 
vass was made at Hale House, from 
which it appeared that at least eleven 
boys approved of the plan, with none 
opposed. 


undertaking 


They wrote their replies on 
slips of paper, and the following quo- 
tations are significant: “It interests 
me;”’ “The farm idea pleases me ;” 
“T think it is all right ;” “I would like 
some farming and a little sports;” 
“Very much interested, but cannot 
go;” “I want to raise cabbages ;” “It 
is a good idea;’” “I want to drive on 
the farm.” This looked promising, 
and, within a week, in order to be 
tolerably certain that the boys meant 
business, two more canvasses were 
made, and the conclusion was reached 
that about fifteen 
“farmers.” 


wanted to be 
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Three hundred dollars was roughly 
estimated as the expense for the sea- 
son; and, as the sum was in part 
guaranteed by friends of the cause, 
the financial problem was not to stand 
in the way when the working force 
should be ready. , 

In addition, however, to boys and 
money, knowledge was needed. The 
writer, who was assuming the man- 
agement, knew little about agricul- 
ture, yet believed that to raise vege- 
tables, particularly potatoes, would be 
a simple matter. The time for learn- 
ing how to do it was short, and there 
much to be done forthwith. 
Many good suggestions were obtained 


was 


by a visit to the Farm School at 
Thompson’s Island, Boston Harbor, 
while it was our further privilege to 
have the agricultural instructor come 
up to us the 
necessary tools, the proper seed, fer- 
tilizer and the exact plot of ground 
to be cultivated. His 
suggestions made. all 
possible. 


soston to select for 


optimistic 
things seem 

It should be noted, however, that 
we had, from the start, two limita- 
tions: lack of time, and, almost as 
Most of 
the boys were engaged in offices dur- 
ing the day, and the time available for 
farming was the evening, the early 


grave, lack of knowledge. 


morning or Saturday afternoon, and, 
possibly, Sunday, though that day 
was not to figure in our calculations. 
How come out 
each night, and whether they would 
give on the average one or two hours 
of work each, was most uncertain. 
The fact that fifteen would be actively 
interested would have to suffice for a 
beginning. 

Another 


many boys would 


matter for consideration 
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was a shanty, in which to have supper 
and breakfast and to pass the night. 
Building this would require time as 
well as money, but it seemed essential 
to the undertaking; for we could 
hardly expect the boys to take fifty 
minutes each way to and from Bos- 
ton every night that they might 
come out to the Farm; and, moreover, 
would not the experience of building 
our own house be as much worth 
while as tilling the soil. 

Furthermore, there must needs be 
organization. The committees on 
produce, flowers, finance, house build- 
ing, food, literature and recreation, 
all seemed necessary, and were ap- 
pointed. 

WORK BEGINS 

The ploughing was under way 
Saturday, May third, with seven 
boys and three or four elders on 
the premises watching a man with 
a pair of horses drive the plough, 
and a second man with another 
pair the harrow. We selected a 
site for the house, and began work 
by cutting into seed-pieces a whole 
barrel of potatoes, feeling thus 
that we were farmers. We had hoped 
to do the actual planting that after- 
noon; but the ground was not ready, 
and we decided to wait until the fol- 
lowing Saturday, reconctled to the 
possibility of doing the work more in- 
telligently and thoroughly after a 
week’s deliberation. We were told 
that the cut potatoes could well be 
kept for this length of time, and 
might be even better for seeding pur- 
poses. We leit the barrels with cloth 
over the top. As experience No. 1, 
we learned that on the very next day 
at least one cow had suspected there 
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were good things beneath the burlap 
that we had deemed sufficient protec- 
tion, and was feasting thereon when 
a kindly neighbor saw to it that our 
two barrels were tipped over and 
rolled head on against the fence. 
Soon the Farm demanded continual 
attention. We were joint tenants-at- 
will with a neighbor who had pas- 
ture rights; and how should we keep 
his cows out of our garden? Would 
it be lawful to erect a barbed wire 


fencer Where should we keep our 
implements before the house was 
ready? Who would draw up the 


building plans? How much lumber 
would be needed, and what would it 
cost? Would the Superintendent of 
Buildings give his permit? Would 
the State Board of Health endorse the 
use of our natural water supply for 
drinking purposes, or must we pay 
for the installation of town water and 
not share with the cows the old well 
that was full to overflowing? These 
and other such questions arose. 

We were fortunate in having for a 
friend an architect, who sketched for 
us the building plans; and these were 
available unexpectedly soon. Agri- 
culture and carpentry must go hand 
in hand; but the second Saturday, 
was to be given principally to plant- 
ing, and the following one to build- 
ing. Not until we should move into 
the house could much work be ex- 
pected during the other days of the 
week, 

Saturday the 1oth and the 17th of 
May were active days at Hale House 
farm. Twelve boys came out for the 
planting day, when we also put up the 
barbed wire fence. Strangely enough, 
this was comparatively easy, while 
the planting was difficult,—the soil 
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was tough and the sods had to be 
broken up. By some misunderstand- 
ing or perversity of nature, the fur- 
rows, which we had read about in 
books as quite different, were neither 
straight nor deep, nor continuous, so 
that the hoe was an essential prelim- 
inary to the putting in of the seed- 
pieces. The novelty of this fatiguing 
work wore off as quickly as one 
would expect; but the boys, in spite 
of occasionally breaking away to 
indulge in a little baseball on the 
vacant ground near by, were ambi- 
tious to make the Farm a success. 
With all the setbacks and mistakes, 
we took satisfaction in having a 
goodly portion of the seed-pieces in 
the ground by night. Altogether it 
was not an unpleasing day, and our 
several visitors, who wished us well, 
had the good sense not to say that 
the “worst was yet to come.” 

In the following week the rest of 
the potatoes were planted; and then 
the foundation posts for the house 
Saturday lumber, 
hardware, and other component parts 


were set. On 
were in readiness to give to the four- 
teen boys that turned up an oppor- 
tunity to try their hands at carpentry. 
The 
building was to be simple enough: 
a single-roomed affair, 15x17 ft. on 
the sides,°8 ft. high, with a roof 
reaching to about 12 ft. at the pitch. 
At the end’of this day the house was 
about half ready for habitation, and 
the total number of interested persons 
present — workers and_ spectators — 
was recorded as thirty-five. 

This Saturday was a landmark in 
the history of the Farm. All the boys 
could not be kept busy with house- 
building during the whole time, and 


It was a day of great progress. 
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in consequence the adult members of 
the Committee on Flowers interested 
some of them 
own garden. 


in starting each his 
This, of course, meant 
more wrestling with sods: a task for 
the older and more responsible boys, 
while the younger insisted that their 
calling was to drive nails. 

In these two Saturdays we had 
had a taste of life. The 
enterprise was now well under way, 
and to make it a needed 
patient plodding. As the weeks went 


farming 
success 


on other seeds were planted, and also, 
little by little, the house neared com- 
pletion. On some evenings of the 
week, other than Saturday, two and 
three boys would come out for work, 
but as a rule Saturday was our busy 
day. 

When we began residence in early 
June, the house was still unfinished ; 
nor did it during the whole season, 
get beyond the condition of mere 
‘“boxhood.” Moreover, if we con- 
tinue to make as many improvements 
as occur to us, perhaps it never will 
be finished. 


FOOD 


In the month of May and before 
regular residence began, the boys 
were allowed for the meals that pre- 
sumably would otherwise have cost 
them extra on account of being away 
from home ; and the round sum of ten 
cents was found to be satisfactory for 
this But as 


began to provide meals at the farm- 


purpose. soon as we 
house, demands upon the treasury for 
personal expenses were seldom for 
anything but car fares. 
living was comparatively small be- 
cause the boys took much care to 
keep it down. 


The cost of 
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In our earliest occupancy of the 
house, we depended largely upon the 
bakery supplies from Watertown vil- 
lage — milk, gingerbread, crackers, 
Washington pie and such precarious 
food as in the weeks preceding we 
had been in the habit of eating at the 
stores. Among the first luxuries to 
be added to the house were a small 
kerosene stove and an Atkinson 
cooker, known as the Aladdin Oven. 
Both proved to be exceedingly useful 
throughout the season, especially 
when we had acquired the experience 
necessary to handle them to better 
advantage. 

The boys were inclined to use the 
stove rather than the oven, because 
the results were quicker, and the food 
supply was of a kind that needed but 
little preparation. 

The bill-of-fare was usually simple 
and passably good. Instantaneous 
cocoa was the favorite drink. It was 
easily made, cheap and _ sustaining. 
Our piéce-de-résistance was baked 
beans. This cost nine cents a can 
and upwards, the most expensive not 
always proving the most palatable. It 
was very easy to prepare, merely 
heating the beans through sufficing to 
make an appetizing dish. Besides 
cocoa and beans we resorted particu- 
larly to Quaker Oats, Force, Grape- 
nuts, orange marmalade, cheese, 
crackers, canned soups and much 
bread-and-butter. Potatoes, corn, 
string beans, summer squash and 
baked apples, all products of the 
‘arm, came in their season. 

It is well to remember that the lack 
of time caused much to be hastily and 
superficially done, and that the food 
service, in common with everything 
else, received less attention than we 
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had hoped. The boys were encour- 
aged to record in the Farm “Log” the 
happenings from their own point of 
view, and the story there told is often 
suggestive. Thus the experience 
noted for August 7th tells in a few 
words how the food supply was 
wanting: “ro P. M., retired for the 
night. Had no supper. 6 A. M., 
arose and cleaned up. Had no break- 
fast. 7.15 A. M., left for Boston.” 

Whether the household famine of 
that night should be regarded as one 
of the mishaps to be charged to expe- 
rience account, or whether the theory 
that it was due to theft is the right 
one, is an open question. 

THE NIGHT'S REST 

The first night’s rest at the house 
was no rest at all. The roof was not 
on and one of the hardiest of our 
boys who volunteered to sleep there 
dreamed dreams and saw visions. He 
heard what seemed to him thunder- 
bolts hurled against the wall and 
meteorites dropping upon the floor. 
He arose and soon gathered in the 
situation. Friends from town had 
come out to have some midnight fun: 
and, while their practical joke alarmed 
the management, it really helped the 
boys to know their minds. Hence- 
forth those that were truly interested 
in the Farm got into the habit of 
coming out, and those that were not 
got into the habit of staying away. 

Not until Monday, the 9th of June, 
some ten days later, was the house 
regularly used for residence. On this 
night two of us were there. We lay 


in hammocks slung from wall to wall, 
—and passed a miserable night. Gaps 
around the windows and larger ones 
beneath the roof had yet to be filled, 
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so that the wind fairly whistled 
through the structure. Such blankets 
as we had did not begin to suffice. 
The newspapers, also used because of 
their reputation for keeping out the 
cold, were utterly unsatisfactory. Not 
only did they fail us for warmth, but 
they rustled and creaked with every 
slightest movement. 

There comfort in the 
hope that warm weather was coming; 
but the summer of 1902 will long be 
remembered as an unusual one. We 
acquired more and more blankets; yet 
there were also more boys to use 


Was some 


them; and the problem of keeping 
warm was not settled during the 
whole season. For the 31st of 


August one of the boys wrote in the 
Log: “7 A. M., arose and felt pretty 
cold. As there were five boys we had 
only three blankets apiece, and I find 
that, during our present streak of cold 
weather, three blankets are entirely 
inadequate for a comfortable night’s 
rest.” 

Plenty of blankets and comfortable 
beds will certainly be a part of this 
year’s equipment. Five boys at a time 
did not often spend a night at the 
house, so that usually there were 
blankets enough for all. Witness the 
following selections from the Log: 

July 31st. “Had a pleasant night’s rest 
and a refreshing sleep. See a great im- 
provement since my last visit.” 

August 12th. “In spite of the 
weather I had a good night’s sleep.” 

August 20th. “Had a good sleep but 
it was very cold. As there were only two 
boys we had plenty of blankets and were 
very warm and comfortable.” 


GENERAL HOUSEWORK 


bad 


To be tidy was a great task from 
the beginning. Of “cleaning up” 
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there was an immense amount, ac- 
cording to the records. So much is 
said about it, in fact, that one would 
suspect the boys had for their motto: 
“When in doubt, clean up.” And yet 
the rapidity with which the house re- 
turned to its disorder was almost in- 
credible. As an excuse for this con- 
dition of affairs, it may be said that 
the construction was ever unfinished ; 
carpentry and earth-work were going 
on inside, outside and underneath. 
The very process of installing con- 
veniences prevented keeping things in 
order. Moreover, the greatest neces- 
sities had to be attended to first, and 
we believed that we ought to do every- 
thing without hired help, and, if our 
forces were insufficient, let the condi- 
tions speak for themselves. 

But it was gratifying to note how 
much cleaning was done. The follow- 
ing extracts from the Log are char- 
acteristic : 


June 17, 1902. 


6.30 P.M. Went to Watertown for sup- 
per. 

7.15 P.M. Arrived from supper, cleaned 
around house and started on 
cellar. 

9.00 P.M. Cleaned up inside of house 
and retired at 9.30. 

June 18. 

6.00 A.M. Arose and cleaned rubbish 
around house and burned it. 

6.30 A.M. Breakfasted and cleaned up. 

7.00 A.M. Left for Boston. 

June 30. 

9.00 P.M. Worked around house and 
cleaned up. 

10.00 P.M. Retired for a bad night’s 
sleep. 

5.15 A.M. July 1. Arose and had break- 


fast and as it was raining did 
not do any other work ex- 
cept to clean around house.” 


For August 4th a plain-spoken 
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writer recorded in part as follows: 
“Wash towels, wash floor, clean 
knifes and forks, clean shelfs up 
nice, polish stove, clean windows.” 
The washing of dishes for supper 
and breakfast was, of course, no small 
part of the cleaning that had to be 
done. It took time, and consequently 
something else had to be neglected. 
One feature thus to suffer was the 


GARDENING 


Hardly was the house sufficiently 
enclosed to be considered habitable 
when the need for attending to the 
garden became urgent. The planting, 
on and after the 1oth of May, had re- 
sulted in a true potato patch. Also 
peas, beans, corn, watermelon, musk- 
melon, squash, cucumber, lettuce and 
beets were planted, and they too 
needed cultivation. But the potatoes 
were to be the main crop; the 
rest, occupying together far less area, 
were not to be reckoned of primal 
importance. 

It was nearly July before we found 
opportunity to give serious attention 
to the crying needs of the garden, 
where the weeds and bugs were ram- 
pant. The latter threatened the 
greatest damage. We began by pick- 
ing them, a slow and _ ineffective 
process, and, as the authorities 
advised Paris green, it was adminis- 
tered in heavy doses and made havoc 
with the wicked pest. 

The weeds, though less evidently 
destructive, were far more insidious 
than the bugs. They began life 
modestly, not as parasites,, but as 
harmless neighbors. How easy to 
slash them with the hoe or pull them 
with the hand! But we were not 
ready to attack them until late in 
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June, though long before we saw with 
apprehension the abundance of this 
growth. One of the boys, believing 
we should best neglect everything 
else, repeated again and again: “We 
must get after those weeds.” 

The records show how we were 
trying to do justice to every aspect of 
the Farm. The following from the 
Log suggests how darkness often 
hindered our work: “We went to 
Hale House Farm Thursday evening, 
July 24. We reached there at seven 
and prepared our supper. For supper 
we had Force, cakes, fruit and cocoa. 
After supper we went to work on the 
potatoes pulling up the weeds. It was 
getting very dark and we could not 
distinguish weeds from the potatoes 
and so we pulled a few potatoes up.” 

It is to be remembered that the 
majority of the boys, being at work 
through the day, could hardly leave 
before six, except on Saturdays, and 
that it takes nearly an hour to reach 
Watertown from Boston. The rest, 
being schoolboys, were mostly too 
young for heavy or responsible work. 
The promoters, however, knew from 
the beginning that our real success 
would be in making the most of cir- 
cumstances and in getting wholesome 
experience, rather than in realizing a 
profitable crop. Yet the crop we must 
have continually in mind. The fact 
is, the weeds got decidedly the better 
of us, and sheer lack of physical 
strength prevented the boys from 
making much impression upon them. 

The other vegetables were not quite 
so overrun and, being for the most 
part in lighter soil, were more readily 
cultivated. The flower gardens be- 
came “wild,” yet attractive withal. 
The purple chicory and yellow asters 
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blended beautifully together; Nature 
doing her best for us in the places 
where after sowing the seeds we had 
left them to their own career. 

The casual observer, in the middle 
of August, might well have classed 
our layout with the abandoned farms; 
but the insider could see something 
more. A grain of mustard seed had 
taken root with all the rest, and this 
stood by us. The boys could not 
fail to realize the value of our first 
attempt, if only as a preparation for 


the second. 
CARETAKERS 


In early June we arranged to have 
one of the older schoolboys act as 
caretaker. In these vacation days he 
was to devote almost his entire time 
to the interests of the Farm, and for 
this he was to receive a nominal 
salary. The plan promised well, as 
the following quotation from the Log 
will show: 

July 8, 1902. 

6.00 A. M. Awoke and the morning was 
very cloudy; expecting rain. 

6.15 A.M. Had a hearty breakfast. 


6.15 A— and G— left for Boston 
leaving B— at the house. G— 
left instruction with B— to 


continue with the washing of 
the bugs and his jersey and 
towels. 

3-— cleaned in the house. 

3— cleaned towels and G—’s 
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jersey. 

8.00 A.M. Started to rain and B— ar- 
ranged the shelves in order. 

9.00A.M. Started to kill the potato bugs 
with Paris green wash, 

1.30 P.M. B— had dinner. 

1.45 P.M. Continued on the garden with 
the potato bugs. 

5.40P.M. Paris green gave out and 
could not do any more work 
on the potato bugs. 


Four of us passed that night at the 
Farm. Next morning the caretaker 
said he felt sick. He went home, 
found that he had scarlet fever, and, 
to our mutual disappointment, was 
unable to return yntil September. 

Later we tried another and _ less 
responsible boy for caretaker. He 
started off with good intentions, but 
soon found that farming was not his 
vocation. His career began July 
21st and ended August 12th. His 
log records are not without hu- 
mor. The following is for early in 
August: 

“Caretaker present all this week. 
Worked on farm. Had a hard time 
driving the cow out of the farm. He 
has eaten a great deal of corn. The 
cow jumped over the fence. “The 
fence is not fixed yet. Cleaned and 
scrubbed the floor three times this 
week. Made a bonfire four times this 
week. Washed windows. Did _ not 
sleep in farm last week. Went home 
and slept. Thursday lots of Hale 
House [boys and girls] arrived. Had 
a nice time but they did one thing 
wrong. They spoiled our apples tree 
and ran all over the vegetables. Some 
of them cut our ropes that we use for 
hanging the towels and I washed the 
towels twice this week. They took 
the hammocks out and pulled the red 
pillar out of the red hammock and 
some one broke the tool chest.” 

Some of the caretaker’s character- 
istics had become evident. He liked 
sensations,—and particularly to tell 
of disasters. Also he had the faculty 
of making friends with the children 
of the neighborhood; which social 
proclivity distracted him from busi- 
ness. Various causes led to the fall 
of his ministry ; and, as one boy wrote 
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in the Log, he was “given leave of 
absence for the rest of the year.” 


THE HARVEST 

We ate the first of our potatoes on 
the 25th of August, from which date 
we enjoyed other of our products also. 
)ur crops were not a total failure; 
several bushels of potatoes were dug, 
though much less than the books say 
should be expected from an area equal 
to that we had planted. Friends 
wanted to buy, and we thus disposed 
of a barrel or more, and the boys took 
several bushels home. 

The other crops may easily be dis- 
posed of. The peas were planted too 
late to ripen well, and of these we 
had merely a taste. The string beans 
did much better than we had dared 
to expect, and the summer squashes 
did splendidly. Of these we had more 
than we knew what to do with, be- 
cause they ripened after the cold 
weather had set in, when we were no 
longer using the house as a residence. 
The cabbages came too late to ripen 
properly. The watermelons and musk- 
melons never appeared above the 
ground. <A large pumpkin vine bore 
much fruit, yet we could not claim it 
as ours because we had planted no 
pumpkins. The mystery was ex- 
plained by a neighbor who suspected 
that in the spring clearing of his 
yard, he must have tossed over a seed 
or two, gathered from the remains of 
seasons past. The boys, however, 
would not believe that this pride of 
the garden was a mere accident. The 
beets did poorly. They were planted 
so thick as to interfere with one an- 
other, and we did not find time to 
thin them out. 

Through no fault of ours we had a 


fine apple crop. The trees were there, 
and the fruit ripened, as doubtless it 
had for decades past. The apples 
were Baldwins, and we made them 
into good apple sauce, while the boys 
took home as many as they pleased. 
The trees needed pruning; and this 
refinement we have to look forward to. 

FURTHER CONSTRUCTION 

AND EQUIPMENT 

It would seem, perhaps, that to 
erect a shelter, attend to housework, 
and care for the garden, would have 
amply sufficed for the season’s under- 
taking. And so it would, had not 
another feature seemed to the man- 
agement .of paramount .importance. 
We needed a swimming pool. A 
plunge at night or in the morning, or 
both, would be most refreshing in the 
many hot days that we associate with 
summer. The construction of this 
claimed much time and attention; but 
as part of our permanent investment 
we do not begrudge the work that it 
called for. The first plan was to dam 
up the little meadow brook which 
made a muddy barrier close by the 
house, and whose stream promised to 
persist even in the driest season. But 
what seemed a better plan was finally 
adopted: that of constructing a 
wooden tank immediately in front of 
the door, the covering of which would 
serve as the piazza. Thus could we 
step out of the door into the water, 
with only the least provision for shel- 
tering privacy. 


The digging of the soil for the tank 
foundation began on the 25th of June, 
and our trial bath was taken three or 
four weeks later. .Meanwhile, the 
framework construction — measuring, 
sawing, nailing, driving, and the 
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fussy work of fitting the frame into 
the foundation — begat interesting 
problems. The tank was a coffin- 
shaped box, sixteen feet long, the 
length of the house, six feet deep, 
four feet wide at the bottom and eight 
feet wide at the top. It necessitated 
the town water supply, which we were 
able to obtain at very favorable rates. 

The tank leaked first, last and all 
the time. We trusted to the swelling 
of the spruce match-boards to make 
it water-tight, and to the use of 
oakum, Indian meal and other sun- 
dries to caulk up the corner seams— 
in vain, and it remains a problem 
awaiting our perseverance. The 
covering, or piazza floor, we hinged 
with rusty pipe, and in general ‘the 
whole device was put through sub- 
stantially as planned. In appearance 
it was an ugly appendage, and to heap 
up the embankment on its three sides 
was work for the rest of the season. 
This went on conjointly with the 
excavation of the cellar of the house. 
There was no danger of our getting 
the cellar too deep or the embankment 
too high. Furthermore, the installa- 
tion of tiebeams to keep the sides of 
the house from spreading; the laying 
of an attic floor upon them; the fitting 
of shelves into the corners of our 
living room; the construction of a 
washstand or sink; the walling in of 
the sides of the cellar so that the 
winter’ winds should not get under- 
neath and lift the structure from off 
its cedar post foundation; and finally 
the making of shutters to protect our 
nine windows ;—all this, besides the 
indefinite amount of excavating and 
filling, called for more time than we 
had at our disposal. 

It was the middle of September 
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when we gave up regular residence 
at the house, but early in November 
when we actually closed the farm 
for the winter. A few weeks after 
the closing we had the satisfaction of 
seeing the garden well ploughed for 
next season, and then all that we had 
to do in the winter months was to talk 
over plans at our leisure. 


RETROSPECT AND OUTLOOK 


How did the boys as a whole re- 
gard the work? 

They took a deep interest in it, yet 
at times felt the difficulties to be in- 
superable. The crudities of the gar- 
den and of the house, and the short- 
ness of time available for so much 
that needed to be done, caused a few 
to well-nigh give up the fight. But 
from beginning to end, there was a 
minority whose set purpose triumphed 
over every stumbling-block. 

The anxiety of the older and more 
responsible boys for the younger ones, 
who at times seemed not to take 
things seriously — playing tag and 
skylarking, it was alleged, in the 
potato field-—was the sign of a grow- 
ing determination to take things seri- 
ously themselves. Persistent good 
nature is an important factor; and 
the spirit of the boy who recorded his 
experience for August I1th, savors 
of the sense of humor that we need 
at all times: “Arrived at farm 8.30 


P. M. Pouring rain. The thunder 
crashes and the lightning flashes. 


Reached the cabin soaking wet; glad 
to get under cover. Not a drop of 
water gets in from the roof. No one 
here but myself; feel perfectly at 
home. Have been reading the Log 
and other journals. Retired in good 
spirits 9.30 P. M.” 
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The following passage shows how, - 


in September, the period of discour- 
agement had passed and pictures the 
household living without worry: 


September 13th, 1902. 

3.00 P. M. G— arrived and found N— 
and F— here. 

Cleaned house and picked 
potatoes. 

6.30 P.M. Stopped picking potatoes and 
had _ supper. Had baked 
beans, cocoa and bread & 
butter. Cleaned dishes and 
house. 

9.00 P.M. Retired. 





7.00 A.M. Arose and all took plunge 
in tank. Gave the boys a 
lesson in exercising their 
bodies. Had to go down 
town for milk as we could not 
find the milkman. 

9.30A.M. Arrived from Watertown. 
Had breakfast and cleaned 
dishes. Had force, cocoa and 
bread (no butter) 

10.00 A.M. Started picking potatoes. 

2.00 P.M. Stopped picking potatoes. 

2.45 P.M. Had dinner. 
Had shredded wheat, bread 
and cheese. 
Cleaned house. 

4.00 P.M. Left for Boston. 


The prospect for this year is a 
bright one. We lav most stress upon 
the determination of the few; for it 
is human nature for the majority to 
follow where the lead is definite and 
strong. 

During the winter we have taken 
walks and electric car rides into the 
suburbs, and also monthly dinners at 
which we have had discussions of 
farm interests. To quote from a paper 
presented at one of these meetings: 

“The first point which struck me in my 
experience was the inconsistent way in 
which most of the fellows, myself in- 


cluded, came out. This, in most cases, 
could not be remedied, as business matters 
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kept most of them away. But I know for 
a fact that not enough interest was 
shown in the work, and that if all who 
could had come out and helped, much bet- 
ter results would have been attained. 

“On the subject of agriculture @ great 
deal may be said, both in criticism and in 
praise, but on the whole I think it was 
fairly successful. Of course, the crops 
did not turn out as well as I expected them 
to, but this was in a measure due to sev- 
eral reversals, which we suffered at the 
hands and feet of our old enemies, the 
cows. Much zeal was shown in the be- 
ginning by the boys, in the face of the 
fact that the ground had not been 
ploughed right. We hope to have the 
ground in first-class condition by next 
spring. 

“In summing up the whole affair, I do 
not see why, with proper attendance and 
with the increase of facilities which we ex- 
pect to have, we cannot make a decided 
success of Hale House Farm next year. I 
know that we will all try to do our best 
to make it so.” 


Forty boys expressed an interest in 
the undertaking by coming out or 
promising to come out; thirty-three 
actually came out on at least one day; 
sixteen were at the farm on at least 
ten days, while the boy that came the 
oftenest was there on at least sixty- 
four days. 

Our expenses were somewhat over 
$300, about half of which may be 
considered as permanent investment. 

The neighbors took a kindly inter- 
est, often helping in material ways, 
while the number of subscribers, vis- 
itors and others in sympathy has been 
most gratifying. 

The working plan for this year is, 
to have responsible committees de- 
tailed to insure the success of each 
feature of the Farm. Already some 
of these have been appointed at an 
enthusiastic meeting late in February. 
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Thus, two boys are to specialize on 
beans, peas and corn; two on squashes 
and their kind; two on potatoes, beets 
and their kind; three on flowers; two 
on construction work, such as car- 
pentering, masonry and _ plumbing; 
five on cooking; and four on general 
care and comforts of the house. One 
to and 


while as yet none are selected for the 


is be secretary treasurer, 
proposed new features: care of a cow, 
of hens, and possibly of some bee- 
hives. 

Experience has shown the need for 
a responsible caretaker, to tide over 
the of attendance; 
while, in order to do justice to a cow, 


irregularities 


some one of fixed habits will certainly 
be needed. A stove for heating, also 
improved sanitary arrangements will 
be important, if residence is to begin 
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as early as April; and as a measure 
to secure warmth, the house is soon to 
be shingled. 

The study of agriculture and of all 
that bears upon the practical work- 
ing of a farm will be encouraged. 
Already several of the boys are famil- 
the bulletins that 
are so genérously distributed by the 
Agricultural at Wash- 
Further to insure thorough- 
every 


iar with farmers’ 
Department 
ington. 
ness in detail, a number of 
volunteer helpers are to be added,— 
perhaps one to each committee,—with, 
however, advisory, rather than author- 
itative, power. 

Thus we hope, when the season is 
well started, to see a garden that is 
weedless, a house that is spotless, 
cooking that is faultless, and beds 


that none may find restless. 
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From the unfinished portrait by William Furness By the courtesy of Rev. Horace Howard Furness 
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